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KAY MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
CHICAGO 12, 
ILLINOIS 


Professional models from $85.00 
Student Kays from $32.50 


At your favorite music store 





HIVE 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME ; 








GAUG E. is 2 icientifie te nine tuning 
instrument th simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma _ granted. Great 
ze of tuners makes this a PROF- 
UNC ROW 183 35 8) field. 
52nd YEAR. G.J. 
Write for free booklet. 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
11 Bryant Blidg., Washington 16, D. C. 


9 JALIL FOLIOS 2% 522% 


ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs .. . Be Bop system . . . $2.00. Send 
50c for C.O.D. Free circulars. 
WIN NEHER - LAURELDALE, PA. 








0 VOICE DEVELOPER/ 


YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 


Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 


“OZ” VOICE DEVELOPER 
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ad FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Tenor Saxophones . . . 
FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Alto Saxophones . . 
SEVEN Awards to S. M. L. for each individual instrument entry ; 
ental . Judged the “FINEST” by independent expert juries 
Sen at the International Wind Instrument Competition, 
o; The Hague, Holland 
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CHARTER RESTORED 

r 168, Dallas, Texas (colored). 
| ene a 
NOTICE! 

In the March International Mu- 
sician under “Deaths” it was erron- 
eously reported that the following 
deaths occurred in Local 10, Chi- 
cago, Ill. These names should have 
been listed as late members of Local 
208, Chicago, Ill.: Musco C. Buck- 
ner, Robert Hollingsworth, Christo- 
pher Johnson, Lula Roberts, Chas. 
W. Wright. 


PENN-DEL-MAR CONFERENCE 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Penn-Del-Mar Conference 
will be held at the Brunswick Hotel, 
Lancaster, Pa., Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 10, 11, 1952. All locals in 
the states of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia are sincerely invited to 
send delegates. 


MIDWEST CONFERENCE 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Midwest Conference of Mu- 
sicians will be held April 20-21, 
1952, in Davenport, Iowa, with head- 
quarters at the Blackhawk Hotel. 
Officers of locals in North Dakota. 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota are cordially invited to 
have delegates present at this con- 
ference. 































CHIRON 


VIBRATOR REEDS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Produce 


MAGIC 
TONES... 


‘« Shere ts no finer 
xveed made”. . 


10 STRENGTHS 


Made in France 


Ask Your Dealer. 


H. CHIRON CO., INC, 
1650 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








for 
SAXOPHONE 
and 
CLARINET 

















WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 

The Wisconsin State Musicians 
Association will hold its reguiar 
Spring Conference in Watertown, 
Wis., on May 3rd and 4th. 

Any Wisconsin locals who may 
not be members of this organization 
are extended a cordial welcome to 
attend this Conference and become 
acquainted with the many benefits 
to be derived as a result of affilia- 
tion. 

Until notified differently, all hotel 
reservations may be made by writ- 
ing Secretary Herbert Bredow, 207 
Riverlawn Ave., Watertown, Wis. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Local 10, 


Jimmie Ille, member 


| Chicago, Ill. 


Bill Potter, former member Local 
615, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Louise Simone (Miriam Wright), 
former member Local 10, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Donald Thompson, former mem- 
ber Local 767, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dale Wagner (Frances Don), 
former member Local 5, Detroit, 
Mich., and Local 538, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Anyone having information as to 
the whereabouts of the above is 
requested to advise Secretary Leo 
Cluesmann, 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 


ATTENTION, MEMBERS! 

In the matter of tape recordings, 
it has become quite evident that 
some members are violating Article 
24, Section 3 of the By-Laws, by 
making tape recordings of bands, 
orchestras, and musical groups, 
these tape recordings to be used for 
various purposes such as broadcast- 
ing, auditions, etc. 

Leaders, in many have 
made such recordings without con- 


cases, 


sulting either the Local or the Fed- 
eration. 

Article 24, 
follows: 

“No member or members of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
shall take engagements or employ- 
ment or become engaged or em- 
ployed in the making and manufac. 
turing of records or transcriptions 
unless the person, firm or corpor- 
ation providing such engagement or 
employment shall have previously 
entered into a written agreement 
with the Federation relating there- 
to.” 

Please be advised that the making 
of any type of recording is pro- 
hibited unless it is done in con 
formity with Federation regulations 
governing same. The practice of 
bands and orchestras making tape 
recordings without clearance with 
the Federation must cease. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 
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Section 38, reads as 


ATTENTION, MEMBERS! 


To all locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians: 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

It has come to our attention that 
many locals are not charging the 
10 per cent traveling surcharge on 
units that perform in cocktail 
lounges. ; 

These units term themselves as 
acts and claim they are exempt be- 
cause of an order of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board, sent out in 
a letter from this office dated Au- 
gust 9, 1950. 

This order in part states “that 
no surcharge be made by the Fed- 
eration on musical acts, provided 
these acts appear in the course of 
a show, and provided that an or- 
chestra is employed in the estab- 
lishment where the show is appear- 
ing.” The letter also directed that 
if a local maintained a local tax, 
the units falling in the above cate 
gory would have to pay that tax 
as well as the regular local dues. 

This means that units playing in 
cocktail lounges as entertaining 
units, either alone or alternating 
with another unit, are subject to 
the surcharge. 

The only type of entertaining unit 
that is exempt from paying the sur- 
charge is a unit that plays in a 
show where an orchestra is used to 
accompany the show. Cocktail units, 
as such, are not exempt. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 18, Duluth, Minn.—Secre- 
tary, Bruce E. Rapp, 105 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. Phone: 
Melrose 2-1961. 

Local 36, Topeka, 
dent, Wendell Brown, 700 
Lane. 

Local 131, Streator, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Arthur Evans, 207 W. LaRue 
St. 

Local 168, Dallas, Texas (colored) 
—President, Willie Jacques, 2710 
Lowery St. Phone: Harwood 7519. 
Secretary, Norris Don Wilson, 3406 
Pondrom: phone: Union 4886. 
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Local 191, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada—President, W. H. Parnell, 
786 Snelgrove Road. Phone: 6170. 

Local 305, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

President, Don O. Bate, 1533 Osos 
St. Phone: 595-W. 

Local 368, Reno, Nev.—President, 
Tommy Blake, 2226 Westfield Ave. 

Local 448, Panama City, Fla.— 
President, Louis Weaver, 1430 W. 
11th St. Phone: 3-1775. 

Local 470, Rock Springs, Wyo.— 
President, R. N. Carlson, 38 Blair 


Ave Phone: 1291-J. Secretary, 
Thomas F. Plemel, 314 N St. Phone: 
1230-R. 


111.—Presi- 
School 


Local 516, Hillsboro, 


dent, Clifford Kepper, 820 
St. Phone: 351-W. 
Local 523, Stambaugh, Mich.— 


President, P. Dzanbazoff, 241 W. 2nd 
St., Caspian, Mich. Phone: 1372-M. 
Local 654, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.— 
President, Jack Gillick, Route 6. 
Local 679, Muskogee, Okla.—-Pres- 
ident, Bill Asquith, 2900 W. Broad- 
way. Phone: 3666. : 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 66, Rochester, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Thomas R. McCarthy, 92 Mor- 
timer St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Seec- 
retary, Charles L. Van Haute, 92 
Mortimer St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Local 312, Medina, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Edmund H. Bielinski, 205 
Caroline St., Albion, N. Y. 

Local 356, Ogden, Utah 
tary, W. Earl Thompson, 3882 Grand 
View Drive. 


Secre- 


Loeal 385, Fort Smith, Ark.— 
President, Clint Fisher, 801 North 
25th St., Van Buren, Ark. 

Local 402, Yonkers, N. Y.—Presi- 


dent, Joseph N. White, 104 Bucking- 
ham Road, Yonkers 2, N. Y. 
Local 450, lowa City, lowa—Presi- 
dent, James E. Liek, P. O. Box 661. 
Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
Secretary, LeRoy Heric, P. O. Box 
M40, 
Lodge, Mont.— 
Akers, 100 


Local 555, Deer 
Secretary, Wallace P. 
Larrabie. 

Local 574, Boone, lowa—Mrs. Mac 
Reed, 1223 Union St. 

Local 589, Columbus, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Cleve Good, 1187 E. Long St. 
Phone: EVergreen 1345. 

Local 619, Wilmington, N. C.— 
President, William B. Kornegay, 
P. O. Box 1214 or 17 D Lake Village. 
Phone: 3-3475. 

Local 623, Denver, Colo. (colored) 

President, Webster Rucker, 2530 
Clarkson St., Denver 5, Colo. Phone: 
Alpine 7136. 

Local 654, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.— 
Secretary, V. Carroll Squier, 817 
Superior St. 

Local 677, Honolulu, Hawaii— 
Secretary, Ray N. Tanaka, 1760 Ala 
Moana Blvd. 


THE DEATH ROLL 
Akron, Ohio, Local 24 
J. Clloude, Leonard Krager. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—Everett 

Biller. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10— John 
Stephens, E. H. Obermiller, Frank 
Gassi, Frank E. Tunison, Bertram 
Webber, Henry P. Vorkeller, An- 
thony F. Walberg, Robert S. Mal. 
colm, Jr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—William 
EK. Merchant. 

Chester, Pa., Local 484—Warren 
Simpkins. 

Detroit, 
A. Beeler, 
nolds B. Meier, 
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Mich., Local 5—Edward 
Stewart Henner, Rey- 
Willard A. Moore, 








D. Avignon Morel, Guy F. Scott, 
Frank V. Warren. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Rob- 
ert Sestito. P 

Galveston, Texas, Local 74—John 
B. Ragone. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local 205—Ethel 
Ohlrogge (Nagel). 

Hollywood, Calif., Local 47— 
Frank K. Carothers, Gil “Curly” 
Cooper, Walter V. Ferner, Alois L. 
Gardner, Larry Gomar, Geo. M. 
Darmstadt, Anton Maaskoff. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—How- 
ard T. Moore. 


Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
John Burke. 
Kansas City, Mo., Local 34— 


Charles W. Merrill. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Al 
C. Meyer. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Oliver 
“Bud” Noll. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 
—Eugene Laliberte. 

New Brunswick, N. J., 
—William Allgair. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 
Frank De Matteo, Leopold F. Stur- 
mer. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Max 
jaier, Harold F. Oxley, John C. 
Musarra, Paul Fazio, Bela Yedla, 
Hugo Bergamasco, Hugo Frey, Ralph 
Festa, Robert Kiesow, Julius Lan- 
ger, Thomas Muscolino, Jimmy Red- 
rick, Geo. E. Stephens, Louis Schae- 
fer, Ernest Zappoli, Henry V. Don- 
nell, Sam Spiegelberg, Robert S. 
Thomason. 

Phoenix, 
Keyzer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—George 
M. VanWhy, E. Lynn Ewing. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12 
Mike Elmo. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Lew 
Keyzer. 

San Francisco, Calif., 


Local 204 


Ariz., Local 586—Lew 


Local 6— 


Tony (Pereira) Perry, Vernon 
Ferry, F. W. Cunningham, J. W. A. 
Hansen, G. G. Ludwig. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, Local 


553—Frank Wakelam, Fred Carey. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Ruth 
Honer Berglund. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Robert R. Branciere, Frank Car- 
ber, Sherman Ghan, Charles Pooley. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly: 


John Dolphin of Recorded in 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$200.00. 

James Wiltz, Oakland, Calif., 


$3,000.00. 

Edward Lunin, Bridgeport, Conn., 
$82.00. 

Piantation Club, and S. C. Klass 
and F. W. Taylor, Hinesville, Ga., 
and Bill and Harry’s Cabaret, and 
Fred W. Taylor, manager, Augusta, 
Ga., $2,650.00. 

Mrs. Pearl Jones Burton, Natchi- 
toches, La., $100.00. 

Old Mill Inn and Joe Mazer, 
owner, Baltimore, Md., $50.00. 

John Hannah, Easton, Md., $65.00. 

David Smith, Battle Creek, Mich., 
$50.00. 

Royal Steak House, and SS. B. 
Cross, owner, Jackson, Miss., $308.00. 

Royal Steak House, and S. B. 
Cross and Richard Head, owners, 
Madison, Miss., $308.50. 

Red’s Supper Club and 
“Red” Drye, Kansas City, 
$141.00. 

(Continued on page thirty-eight) 
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COMBO- 
ORKS 


“ar 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 


Arranged by Robert C. Haring 





BEER BARREL POLKA 
SWEET SUE — JUST YOU 
ALABAMY BOUND 

THE GLORY OF LOVE 
BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
SCHOOL DAYS 
SUNBONNET SUE 
EXACTLY LIKE YOU 


CONTENTS 
CHEROKEE 


ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 

IN THE MOOD 

“WAY DOWN YONDER IN NEW ORLEANS 

S-H-I-N-E 

WRAP YOUR TROUBLES IN DREAMS 

SIDE BY SIDE 

WHEN YOU WERE SWEET SIXTEEN 

12th STREET RAG THE PRINCETON CANNON SONG 

INDIANA (Back Home Again in Indiana) ON, BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM 
GOOD NIGHT, HARVARD 


Eb-BOOK For Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, Mellophone. 
Bb-BOOK For Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor Sax. 


C-BOOK or Piano, Organ, Guitar, Bass, Violin, Accordion, Flute, 


Cello, Oboe, C Melody Sax, and a Real Trombone Part. 


v¥ EVERY NUMBER ARRANGED FOR SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY ENSEMBLE 
WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD NAMES. 


v PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS, 


Each Book $1.0@ in U.S. A. 
AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., INC. 
R.K.O. (Radio City Music Hall) Bldg., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Send the following GEM COMBO-ORKS 
ew en .C Book 


cf ere 


serene BR Book 


NAME. 
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THE NEW YORK MUSICAL INSTITUTE FOUNDATION 


137 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
ANNOUNCES COMPLETE AND COMPREHENSIVE COURSES IN THE 
Schillinger System of Musical Composition and Arranging 


Under the Direction anu Supervision of 


JAMES A. BROKENSHIRE 


These courses are available to both veterans and non-veterans. Instruction is 
given privately on hourly basis, or in classes, which comprise 6, 10, 16 or 25 
hour weekly sessions. Special features include orchestral performances of 
students’ works, forum, Schillinger Laboratory - Schillinger problems in arranging. 
Free interview and placement test on request without obligation. 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


The Foundation also offers complete courses in Standard Theory, al! instruments and vocal 
departments. Modern and Classical idioms. 

















By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummet.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corp......... $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
CNR ssictisasicternmeicbiianisieanadatin $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
PUI ois sansa scncssansnsisbbotnbaisicaceis 75 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 


Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


f 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 





GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. } 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 























as soon as we receive their credentials. 





CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1952 Convention of the American Federation of Musicians will be held at the 
State Armory, Santa Barbara, Calif., during the second week in June, beginning June 9th. 

In the March issue of the International Musician, an article on Santa Barbara as a 
convention city described the facilities for the meetings and arrangements made for trans- 
porting delegates from the ocean-side hotels to the State Armory. It was indicated that 
according to weather reports for the last few years, either summer or year-round clothes, 
plus a light topcoat, would be suitable during the second week of June. 

Information regarding hotel arrangements will be transmitted to the Delegates just 


Fraternally yours, 


LEO CLUESMANN, Secretary, A. F. of M. 





PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 


“Music Enlists in Battle for Peace,” a 
pamphlet illustrating the musician’s patri- 
otic contribution to his government, is 
available to A. F. of M. locals for distri- 
bution at free music programs or union 
functions. 

Union secretaries may secure limited 
numbers of copies by writing to President 
Petrillo’s office, at 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 














HERE is a growing realization in official 

Washington that music and the arts must 

be given realistic Federal support if they 
are to survive as healthy adjuncts of our civiliza- 
tion. Numerous pieces of legislation pending 
in the present Congress propose various forms 
of aid for these cultural pursuits and the people 
who pactice them. 

Implicit in the language of these several House 
and Senate bills and resolutions is the awareness 
of many of the nation’s foremost lawmakers 
that a civilization worth fighting for—and dying 
for—must not neglect the culture upon which 
it is founded. 


Putting the Case to the Senate 


The plight of the professional musician was 
made particularly clear by Senator James E. 
Murray, the great liberal statesman of Montana, 
in his remarks to the Senate October 19, 1951, 
in support of Senate Joint Resolution 105, a 
bill to establish a National Arts Commission. 
Not only does he recognize the inroads by 
mechanicals upon the live musician, but he ap- 
plauds the efforts of the Federation and its 
President to cushion these blows. 

Strong support from other fields of the arts, 
it is hoped, will rally to the support of legislation 
which will be beneficial to all. It is no secret 
that President Petrillo has been instrumental 
in initiating action that has resulted in the 
introduction of some of the current legislation. 

There is no assurance, naturally, that any of 
this legislation will find its way onto House or 
Senate calendars for consideration at the present 
session of Congress. But the trend toward 
recognizing the need for Federal aid to music 
and the arts is an important development that 
members of the Federation can further by talk- 
ing and writing to their representatives in 
Congress. The lawmakers should be prepared 
for sympathetic understanding of this type of 
social legislation when it reaches consideration 
in committee or on the floors of Congress. 


Federation Is Studying These Bills 


There will be opposition, of course, as there 
usually is, to any form of sound social legisla- 
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tion. But President Petrillo already has ordered 
a staff study of the legislation now pending, so 
that when these bills and resolutions are sub 
jected to committee study and final writing the 
Federation can move promptly and effectively in 
the interest of the musicians and their fellow 
artists. 

Typical of the legislation now pending in 
Congress, and now under study by the Federa- 
tion, are the following measures and their in- 
troducers: 


Senate Proposals 


Senate Joint Resolution 105, by Senators 
James E. Murray, Montana; Hubert H. Hum 
phrey, Minnesota; Herbert H. Lehman, New 
York; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; and Estes 
Kefauver, Tennessee. It provides tor establish- 
ment of a National Arts Commission, defines 
“fine arts” as diving drama and music, and 
gives broad general powers to the Commission 
to assist national, state and civic non-profit 
entities to present, promote, and further music 
and the arts. 

Senate Bill 2300, by Senators James E. Mur- 
ray, Montana; William Langer, North Dakota; 
Wayne Morse, Oregon; John J. Sparkman, 
Alabama; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; Guy M. 
Gillette, Towa; Matthew M. Neely, West Vir- 
ginia; and Herbert H. Lehman, New York. 
This is a bill to further the growth and develop- 
ment of educational drama and music in state 
and land-grant and other accredited non-profit 
colleges, and to serve other needs of music and 
the arts. 





THE FOLLOWING IS FOR THE INFOR- 
MATION OF THE OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS: 


The Lester Petrillo Memorial Fund, 
which was created at the last Conven- 
tion in June, 1951, has not as yet 
reached its goal of $50,000, 











House Proposals 


House Joint Resolution 313, by Representa- 
tive Roy M. Weir, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
calls for the creating of a National Arts Com- 
mission and the establishment of a_ national 
theater and opera house in Washington, D. C. 
Also, authorization is sought for an appropria- 
tion to provide these facilities and to enable the 
Commission to promote the arts at state and 
local levei in cooperation with non-profit bodies. 

House Joint Resolution 243, by Representa- 
tive Arthur G. Klein, New York, New York, 
provides for a National Arts Commission. This 
is a companion measure to Senate Joint Resolu 
tion 105, 

House Resolution 5548, by Representative 
Carroll D. Kearns, Farrell, Pennsylvania, is a 
bill to establish a National War Memorial The 
ater and Opera Commission which is to bé 
appointed by the President and to comprise 
representatives of national veterans’ organiza- 
tions and three heads of government depart 
ments. This would make $100,000 availabl 
as a first appropriation for auditorium facilities 
in Washington, D. C. It does not provide 
specifically for music or arts promotion at other 
local levels. 

House Joint Resolution 346, by Representative 
Roy M. Weir, Minneapolis, Minnesota, would 
establish a National War Memorial Arts Com 
mission and provide for a suitable national 
theater-opera war memorial in the nation’s 
capital. This House Joint Resolution by Con 
gressman Weir expands substantially the mem 
bership of his proposed Commission. 

House Joint Resolution 349, by Representative 
Emanuel Celler, Brooklyn, New York, provides 
for a National Arts Commission and for other 
purposes. It is a companion measure to Con- 
gressman Weir’s House Joint Resolution 346. 

House Resolution 5334, by Representative Roy 
M. Weir, Minneapolis, Minnesota, authorizes 
the Commissioner of Education to promote the 
public presentation of drama and music pro- 
ductions by state and land-grant and _ other 
accredited non-profit colleges and universities, 

(Continued on page thirty-sir) 
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The retiring personnel manager of the New 


York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra looks 
back over an eventful career. 


FTER thirty-six years with the New York 

Philharmonic - Symphony, Maurice Van 

Praag, personnel manager of the orchestra, 
has retired from active duties. Writing of his 
decision to managers Arthur Judson and Bruno 
Zirato, “Van’"—as he is affectionately known 
to everyone in the music world—said: “It has 
been a great privilege and a very great honor 
to have served this finest orchestral organization 
My thirty-six years as a member 
with warmest 


in the world. 
ot the Society are associated 
memories and great friendships, and it is not 
casy for me to give them up. As long as I live, 
my services will always be available to the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony.” Mr. Judson, in his re 
sponse, wrote that “the Society will never forget 
what you have done and hopes that you are 
going to be with us in some capacity for a good 
many years.” 


French Hornist 


It was in the winter of 1915 that Van Praag 
was offered a position as extra man in the Phil- 


harmonic’s French horn section. In 1915 he 
became a regular member of the orchestra, 
sitting beside the renowned hornist, Xavier 


Reiter, brother of the man who had started his 
career. In 1922 he was made personnel manager. 
For a while he continued in his post as assistant 
solo horn, but soon gave up playing in the 
orchestra to concentrate on his administrative 
work. 

Van Praag’s love tor and training in music 
reaches back far into his early life. Born in 
Amsterdam, Holland, March 8, 1886, the tour- 
teenth of sixteen children, he was brought to 
America in 1889 (together with the seven other 
surviving children) by his father, Philip Van 
Praag, then touring as a tenor horn player with 
the Patrick Gilmore Band. 

Later, the elder Van Praag joined the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra and finally set up a 
music school in Brooklyn. As a child Van 
studied violin and piano until he injured his 
right hand and had to give them up. He came 
home one day when his father was playing his 
favorite game of “penny whist” with three 
cronies from the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
Adolf Beltz, William Schumann and Joseph 
Reiter, all members of the horn section. “What 
are you going to play, now you've a bad right 
hand?” asked Beltz. “The right hand isn’t 
important,” spoke up Reiter. “Now he can play 
the Waldhorn (French horn).” Then and there 
Reiter gave the boy his first lessons. 

Van grew so fond of the French horn that he 
played it at all hours until the neighbors became 
frantic. He says he kept his family constantly 
on the move from one section of Brooklyn to 
another, because of remonstrances of the neigh- 
After two years the family moved out to 
Wisconsin, where the boy could practice all he 
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A CREDIT TO HIS PROFESSION 





-Gerard Urgo, 


Maurice Van Praag, Personnel Manager, 
1922-52, The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York. 


pleased. Twice a week he would go down to 
Chicago for lessons with the famous Belgian 
horn player, De Maré, who was solo horn with 
the Chicago Symphony. In 1907 Van joined 
the Chicago Symphony himself. Later he be- 
came solo horn with the St. Paul Symphony, and 
in 1914 joined Sousa’s band as horn soloist for 
the summer. The following year saw his ap- 
pointment with the New York Philharmonic. 
Incidentally, a brother of his, Henry, was 
cellist with the Philharmonic until his death; 
another brother, Nat, has been assistant librarian 
of the Philharmonic for many years. Van was 
also personnel manager of the New York 
Stadium concerts for twenty-eight years. 
“There were plenty of headaches in my job, 
but I loved it!” says Van Praag of his quarter- 
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The functions of a personnel 
He is the 
intermediary between the men and the con- 
He is also liaison man between players 
and management, and is the union representative 


century tenure. 
manager of an orchestra are many. 


ductor. 


in the orchestra. It is up to him to see that the 
orchestra is ready and in condition to rehearse 
when the conductor is ready for it; to provide 
extra players when complicated scores call for 
them; to know where suitable substitutes may 
be found if any man falls ill, and to arrange 
auditions for prospective new members of the 
orchestra. He says he never could have done 
the job if he had not been a musician himself. 
As it is, temperament is something he respects. 
He believes that every artist worth his salt has 
the right to explode like a rocket when he’s 
feeling that way. He is fond of the 100-odd 
Philharmonic - Symphony men with whom he 
has been associated so long. “Crazy but lovable,” 
he calls them. 

Van Praag can tell tales of the musically great 
by the hour and has been told he should write a 
book. He shakes his head, though, at this. 
“The trouble is that some of the best stories 
can't be printed,” he says. But he likes to 
reminisce and has anecdotes about conductors 
ranging from Mahler and Victor Herbert and 
Mengelbert to Toscanini and the current musical 
director of the Philharmonic, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, for whom he has the greatest admiration 
and affection. 


Dating Royalty 


When Van accompanied the Philharmonic 
on its tour to the Edinburgh Festival in August, 
1951, he remembered the European tour he had 
made with the orchestra under Toscanini in 
1930—a triumphal march across Europe. He 
likes to tell of the first trumpeter, during the 
concert in Brussels, who noticed a_ beautiful, 
dignified woman listening intently to the music 
during rehearsal. During the intermission he 
approached her, struck up a conversation in his 
best high-school French, and asked for a “date.” 
The lady charmingly declined. The disappointed 
trumpeter went back on stage to give his all to 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth. After the rehearsal a 
splendidly decorated Belgian colonel approached 
Van with a horrified expression and told him 
that one of his men had been disturbing Her 
Majesty. “Her Majesty?” repeated Van. “Didn’t 
you know? That was Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium.” Van then had a little private con- 
versation with the trumpeter, telling him he had 
made an international gaffe. The trumpeter 
wasn’t impressed “How should I have known?” 
he asked. “We don’t have queens in the Bronx.” 

Van Praag feels that great conductors are 
born, not made. “I’ve heard certain conductors 
say that an orchestra has laid down on them. 
That is as foolish as for a pianist to say that the 
piano wouldn’t play for him. If a conductor is 
good, the orchestra can give him the best it has. 
But it can never make up for what the conductor 
himself lacks.” 
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KAY SWIFT 


Kay Swift’s Cheatre Music 


N Paris 90 Cornelia Otis Skinner, holding 


the stage alone, plays fourteen different 


women characters, through whom she sum- 


mons up the Paris of the 1890's, as it was in 
the days of the dwarf painter Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Whether she’s showing a stitl-necked duchess, 
a woman of fashion, a laundress, or various 
types of cocottes, her dialogue is incredibly apt 
and witty, her costumes are perfectly of the 
period; and she manages, whether the locale is 
the Champs Elysees, the Left Bank, or Mont 
martre, to keep the action moving, and to con 
jure up the imaginary persons to whom she is 
talking. 


These monologues—or more properly 


monodramas —are held together by artful 
touches, and there’s no letdown in_ interest 
through the two hours and a hall. 

Anyone who hasn't seen this tour de force, 


however, will wonder how she manages to make 


the necessary shitts of mood, and how she con 
trives to fill up the time between episodes while 
she is making her necessarily elaborate changes 
of costunx The answer to both questions is: 


Where most legitimate stage plays have 


music. 
dispensed with musi altogether, Miss Skinner 
has brought it back tull force. 


In fact, a contributory factor to the 


Paris ‘90 is the 


strong 
success of inspired, warmly 
human, gay musical score by Kay Switt. Each 
number sets the stage for an episode, and strikes 
the right mood. There is wit when it’s needed; 


and the whole is capitally played by a twelve 
piece orchestra under the adroit and animated 
direction of Nathaniel Shilkret. 

Well-schooled in the craft of musical compo 
sition, Miss Swift has provided a score rich in 
polyphonic figuration. Robert Russell Bennett’s 
knowingly transparent orchestration has treated 
these contrapuntal lines with rare taste. The 
instrumentation flute (piccolo), clarinet, trum 
pet, percussion, strings, and piano 
times, the effect of a small 
mellow string support. This 
somewhat in the vein of Offenbach with a slight 
modern American tinge. But it is original, not 
derivative. “Calliope,” “The Waltz I 
Heard in and “Lend Me a Bob Till 


Monday,” “authen- 


-gives, at 


street band with 


is theater music 


Be sides 
a Dream,” 
Miss Skinner sings several 





tic” melodies of the period (with new lyrics by 
Miss Swift) in this kaleidoscopic picture of Paris 
in the 1890s, 

The daughter of the late Samuel Swift, New 
York music and art critic, Miss Swift was a 
faculty scholarship student at the Institute of 
Musical Art. Later, in Boston, she studied com- 
position with Charles Martin Loeffler. 

After her entry into show business as a re- 
hearsal pianist for Rogers and Hart’s “A Con- 
necticut Yankee,” she .was staff composer at 
Radio City Music Hall for nearly two years. A 
close friend of George Gershwin, she collabo- 
rated with Ira Gershwin in the preparation of 
his posthumous music. 

Her autobiographical novel, Who Could Ask 
for Anything More? 
“Never a Dull Moment,” starring Irene Dunne. 


was made into the picture 


Miss Swift has written the lyrics for an oper- 
etta by Puccini (edited and arranged by Deems 
Taylor) to be presented soon on Broadway by 
Milton Shubert, and is currently at work on a 


full-scale musical for next season, Composer 
ot the hit score to Fine and Dandy, she is 
credited with such hit songs as “Once You 
Find Your Guy.” “Can This Be Love?” and 
“Can't We Be Friends?” —D). V. 
Cwo Old. Two New Trios 
HE New York Trio made up otf Fritz 


Jahoda, pianist, Rachmael Weinstock, vio 
lin and Otto Deri, cello, on March 4th at 
New York’s Town Hall gave finely interpreted 
first-rate performances ot two standard trios, 





THE NEW YORK TRIO 


Beethoven’s Opus 70 and Brahms’ Opus §7, 
works which had the interest of 
unfamiliarity. The first of these was the Trio, 
Opus 32, of André Singer, performed for the 
first time. The work had a startling beginning, 
full of striking dissonance. Mr. Singer him- 
self was in the audience and shared the applause 
with the musicians. The other seldom heard 
work, Trio in G minor by Michele Masciti 


and of two 





(1670-1738) was arranged by Mr. Jahoda. 
trio are all members of the faculty of the City 
College of New York, and each is well known 
to New York musical audiences. They played 
Huently and capably, and their well balanced 
program was enthusiastically received. 


—G. S. 


Bach and Chavez 


ARLOS CHAVEZ, Mexican composer, is 

in the Los Angeles area this Spring after 

several seasons of absence. He made the 
first of several scheduled appearances when he 
conducted the Los Angeles Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra on March 12 in a program at Royce 
Hall on the University of California campus. 
He opened the program with one of the best 
bits of Bach interpretation we have heard in a 
long time: the Fourth. Brandenburg Concerto. 
Despite the absence of recorders and_harpsi 
chord, appurtenances which we are inclined to 
think of as necessary for a truly Baroque presen 
tation, the music stepped forth in the best of 
styles: noble, clear, forthright. Style comes from 
the inside, we reflected as we listened. 

The remainder of the evening was given over 
to the music of Mr. Chavez. The Prelude and 
Two Dances from Los Ouatros Soles furnished 
a field day for percussionists Forest Clark and 
Harry Myhr, as well as for those choreograph 
ically minded in the audience. We found it a 
bit uninteresting in actual musical content. 

The most important composition on the pro 
gram was the Chavez Concerto for Four Horns 
and Orchestra. Here was an integrated presen 
tation of what the composer has to say musically, 
and it is plenty. Here the terrific rhythmic force 
is not just a vehicle on which more conventional 
madodies and harmonies may ride, but becomes 
part and parcel of a complex web of multicolored 
polyphony. What he did with 
And what hornists Decker, Eger, Fox and Shik 
It was a superlative per 


those horns! 
did with his music! 
formance. 

In a chamber orchestra credit should be given 
to the work of each individual player. Special 
mention goes to Eudice Shapiro, concert master. 
and to the two flutists, Arthur Gleghorn and 
Haakon Bergh, tor their solo work in the Bach 
Concerto. —P. A. 


A New Quartet 


HE Bovard Quartet, composed of Sascha 

Jacobsen, Glenn Swan, Gorden Schonbach 

and Stephen Deak, gave its initial concert 

on March 6th in the Bovard Auditorium, Uni 

versity of Southern Calitornia campus. Seasoned 

players do not any more make a quartet than 

swallows make a summer. A first performance 

of this kind is usually a promise of things to 
come. 

With the 


case. They might have been veterans of a dozen 
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Bovard Quartet this was not the 


The 
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concert seasons together, so unified was their 
conception of the music they played, and so 
polished was their style. 

They chose to introduce themselves to their 
audience with thoroughly familiar 
Beethoven’s Opus 59, No. 3, Haydn’s Opus 64, 
No. 4, and the Quintet for Clarinet and Strings 
of Brahms, in which Kalman Bloch, clarinetist, 
joined them. It program which one 
could enjoy, score in hand. This we did. The 
only justifiable criticism we could offer is of the 
Through the years we have become 


numbers: 


Was a 


room. 
increasingly impatient with quartet playing in 
an auditorium which more than five 
One holding three hundred is better, 


seats 


hundred. 





a fifty-cent train fare?” I quote this statement 
not as a springboard for comparisons between 
small-town orchestras and symphonies in nearby 
cities. Rather I take issue with the point of 
view in general, and cite, as argument on my 
side, the concert of the New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra at Orange, on February 18th. This 
concert, presented in celebration of the Thirtieth 
Anniversary of the New Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra, saw the eighty-five member orchestra 
giving a program of works by Wagner, Schu 
bert, Handel, Rimsky-Korsakoff and the Amer- 
ican composer, Alan Shulman. It was presented 
with a degree of musicianship and, at moments, 
inspiration, which allowed the audience which 


2, 


The New Jersey Symphony Orchestra being directed by Samuel Antek 
at the Founders Concert, February 18, 1952, Orange, New Jersey. 


and a living room where twenty are a crowd, 
better yet. 

Two more concerts are scheduled this season, 
the second of which will feature Halse y Stevens’ 
Quintet for Piano and Strings with Dr. Ray- 
mond Kendall at the piano. —P. A. 


New Jersey Symphony 


PEAKING of an orchestra situated in a sec- 
tion near a large metropolitan center, a 
friend of mine (a New Yorker) recently 
threw out his hand in a gesture of impatience, 
exclaiming, “Why should anyone go to hear an 
orchestra in X when he can hear the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony by paying 
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filled the commodious auditorium of the high 
school in that town to receive the sort of lift 
a symphony orchestra should make possible. 


The mellowness of the cello solo (William 
Durieux) and the verve of the flute (Genevieve 
Hall) in the Schubert Unfinished, the pellucid 
duet for violins (Joan Kelsey and Mary L. Strat- 
ford) in the Handel Concerto Grosso in C, the 
rich tonal coloring of the Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Capriccio Espagnol were all worthy of note. 
The spirit of rambunctiousness in the Waltzes 
for Orchestra by Shulman—their cross rhythms, 
lyrical and percussive interweavings, kettledrum 
“solos”—was something to remember. The 
composer, who stood in response to the pro- 
longed hand-clapping and at conductor Samuel 





MURIEL ALBERT 


Antek’s suggestion, rightly gestured to the or- 
chestra his appreciation. 

Our theme now, though, does not bear on 
the quality of the music. It bears on the 
announcement that Barclay Kingman, President 
of the New Jersey Symphony, made just after 
the intermission, namely that the orchestra was 
honoring, on this, its thirtieth anniversary con- 
cert, the founders of the group. He then read 
off a list of some twenty-five names, eight of 
whom were orchestra members. As they stood 
to answer the applause, we realized here was 
a cause for exhilaration such as no out-of-town 
orchestra, however famous and however skilled, 
could possibly provide. Here were local pride 
and local loyalty being satisfied. Here was 
local ambition sighting its goal. Here was local 
idealism stimulating itself to further effort. 

Something for our New Yorker friend—for 
everyone concerned with music’s development 
in our country—to ponder carefully. 


—H. E. S. 


Murie Albert 


URIEL ALBERT, young Canadian pian- 

ist, made her New York debut in Car- 

negie Hall on March 26th playing the 
MacDowell Sonata Eroica and the Vivaldi-Bach 
Organ Concerto in D Minor. Both pieces were 
chosen to show the young pianist’s ability to 
produce large sonorities. Miss Albert, who is 
just twenty, has complete command of her con- 
siderable resources, displaying a remarkable ease 
at the piano, and more than a touch of bril- 
liancy. Her debut was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. 

3orn in Toronto, she has been a pupil of 
Mona Bates for thirteen years. When she was 
twelve years old, Franco Autori, then conductor 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, invited 
her to make her American debut with his or- 
chestra. Miss Albert’s professional debut was 
made at Eaton Auditorium in Canada. 

Her program on March 26th also included 
works by Scarlatti, Debussy, Chopin and Liszt. 
As encores she played Debussy’s “Little Shep- 
herd” and the Seguedilla of Albeniz. They were 
performed with facility and musical tone. 


—G. M. 
9 
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F THE almost perpetual winds that blow 

over the swirling wheat helds, the rustling 

corn fields and the sedgelike grasses of the 
State of Kansas today could be made to blow 
up through the corridors of its past, they would 
bring to our ears the percussion of shot-guns as 
settlers turned in the desperation of hunger to 
buffalo killings; the drummings of herds of 
horses (descendants of those left by the Spanish); 
the creaking of innumerable wagon wheels as 
the California gold rush (1849) brought 90) 000 
people through the State; the snap of the long, 
sinuous whips as the overland stagecoach (1850) 
traversed its plains en route to the Pacific Coast; 
the lusty singing of John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
“The Song of the Kansas Emigrant” as people 
territory 


poured into Kansas to vote the new 


free or slave; the mellifluous strains of the four- 
piece band of Forest Savage, formed in Lawrence 
in 1854—first musical organization in the State; 
the whirring horror of the grasshopper plague 
of 1874; the lugubrious intoning of the “battle 
(1880) the 
tollowers. 


hymns” outside saloons by 


indefatigable Carri 


sung 
Nation and her 
In Every Home 

would 
They 


Winds 
have something special to whistle over. 
would tell of the founding, around 1868, of this 
“center of the Swedish population in America,” 


careening out of Lindsborg 


where the typical home had, even betore it had 
easy chairs and carpets, a musical instrument. 
Winds of 1878 would bring strains of choral 
music, since it was this year Dr. Carl Swensson, 
pastor of its Bethany Church, gathered young 
couples from villages and farmlands to form a 
fitty-member choir, the aim to prepare them tor 
performances of The Messiah. By 1882 the first 
performance ol this work was given, and it has 
been an annual Easter observance ever since. 
Such music would the winds have carried up 
Winds of today would be no 


from. the past, 


less richly burdened. 


Firs——from Wichita: On March 10th the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra played its final 
concert ol the season to an audience that had 


learned through it to love the works of Beethoven 





The 


imported 


four member group. 
orchesira is no 
enterprise. It bases its very 
existence on the belief that “behind everything 
worthwhile in a community will be found the 
worthwhile citizens.” The seven successful sea- 
sons of the Wichita Symphony Orchestra, now a 
matter of record, are proof positive that Wichita 
has come of age musically. 
The first trial year proved the community had 
a healthy appetite for culture, since the year 
ended with a small margin of profit in the bank 
with which to launch the second season. Alan 
Watrous was appointed manager. 


(Others whose enthusiasm buoyed up the project 


business 









Ten thousand Wichita school children 
Besides this, 


work. 
hear the symphony each year. 
two ninety-piece youth symphonies have been 
formed, with the financial help of the women’s 
association of the Symphony. High school 
students come from a radius of over 160 miles 
every other Saturday to participate in the yout! 
orchestras. Membership is by audition, which 
takes place the first part of the school year. In 
the Spring, both orchestras are heard in a public 


concert. 
Youth Incentives 


Moreover, youth talent auditions, open to high 
school Kansas, offer two 
scholarships at either the Friends College or 
Wichita University. Another symphony society 
project, the Naftzger Young artist auditions, 
is open to aspirants who are enrolled in any 


seniors in one-year 


Kansas college or university or are residents of 


Wichita Municipal Band. 


through those first trying years were Dick Helt, 
Catherine Lombar, Carol Holman, Byron Jacques, 
Robert Hollowell and Mrs. R. D. Wilbur.) 


Selected With Care 
The members of the orchestra, selected by a 


also teachers in 


careful screening 
But this is not 


the leading schools of Wichita. 
the only means by which the orchestra’s influ- 
ence is spread. Each year thousands come from 
all parts of Kansas just to hear it. 


proc ess, are 


James P. Robertson, a native Kansan, who has 
been the orchestra’s conductor during the past 
two seasons, won his spurs through a typically 
Kansas project—that is, through conducting a 
high school orchestra. When, as conductor of 
the Springfield High School orchestra, he re- 
peatedly won honors in State and 
national festivals, he came within the notice of 
Wichita music lovers. This led to his appoint 
ment, in !950, as conductor of the Wichita 
Symphony. He has carried his enthusiasm for 
music for the young with him into his present 


highest 


Marshall’s Band, Director, Howard Morrison, Topeka. 


the state attending college elsewhere. Cash 
awards are made: $300 to the finest young artist; 
$150 to the top artist in the instrumental 
division; and $150 to the finest vocal 
Miss Elna Valine, Hutchinson, Kansas, violinist, 
won the top award this year, and as a result 
appeared as soloist with the Wichita Symphony 


arust 


Orchestra when it gave its yearly free concert 
through cooperation with Local 297, made pos 
sible by a grant from the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 

It is not only this organization which accents 
youth. In no Stat music more en- 
thusiastically furthered than in Kansas. In the 
early 30’s, the bands and orchestras in high 
schools began to develop, and the spirit of youth 
joined hands with the spirit of music as boys § 
and girls paraded behind high-stepping student 
bandmasters to their own bands’ music. ‘Trips 
the dearest 
students, and_ the 


is school 


to competitive festivals became 
ambition of high 
trophies they returned with their most cherished 


Annual musical contests are held 


school 


possessions. 
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Hays, Emporia, Lawrence, Winfield, Linds- 


in 
borg. Pittsburg and other centers. 
Wichita’s outstanding program ot instru- 


mental music in the public schools is under the 
supervision of Arthur G. Harrell. In Salina the 
high school has a concert band of seventy-five 
members, one symphony dance band of sixteen 
members and a training unit of thirty-five 
memibxe rs. 

The colleges and universities are also music 
conscious to a high degree. Kansas State Col- 
conducted by Jean Hedlund, numbers 
Its a cappella choir 
of eighty-five members, representing every de- 


yartment of the college, is conducted by Luther 


lege Band, 


some seventy five players. 


I 

Leavengood. Its woodwind quintet 1s directed 
| Hedlund. At Ottawa University a 
choir composed of students in the music depart- 


yy Jean 


Randolph Foster 
Pittsburg State 
College Band 


which presents annually, besides its Spring fes- 
tival concerts, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio with 
instrumentalists from the 
Now in 


the assistance of 
Wichita Symphony and guests soloists. 
its twenty-seventh season, the choir has been 
under the direction of Fred Mayer, head of the 


{ 


department of music, since 1947. 

A fine example of close cooperation between 
the activities of a school of music and of an 
A. F. of M. local is that offered by the University 
of Wichita School of Music and Local 297, 
Wichita, Kansas. Twelve members of the 
former’s faculty and thirty-five of its 
students are also members of this local. 


music 





Matt Betton and his Orchestra, Manhattan, Kansas. 


ment Handel’s Messiah annually in 
December. 


Southwestern 


prese nts 


( Wintield ) 
Oratorio, 


College presents 


Eliyah, 


sixty-piece 


each Mendelssohn's 
with 


orchestra. 


Spring 
a chorus of 400 voices and a 


Exceptional Course 


The University of Kansas at Lawrence has a 
(On February 18th the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Hans Schwieger was the attraction.) Its School 
of Fine Arts is this year offering a new course: 


regular concert course, 


instruction in carillon playing, this made _pos- 
sible through the installation of a new $125,000 
Taylor instrument. The school also boasts an 
opera workshop and an oratorio workshop. 

The Fort Hays State College has a ninety-seven 
under the direction of H. G. 
The Friends University has a Sym- 
phonic Choir known as “The Singing Quakers” 


member band 


Palmer. 


The University of Wichita symphony orches- 
tra, concert band, football band, a cappella choir 
and opera theatre workshop have all received 
The Uni- 
versity symphony—its director is Mr. Robertson 

was a highlight at the last national convention 
of the Music Educators National Conterence in 
St. Louis. The director of the Wichita Choral 
Society is Harold A. Decker, head of the choral 
department of the University. 


statewide and national recognition. 


One of the most unusual programs of modern 
music to be offered in the Midwest this year 
was heard January 14th at Pittsburg, when the 
Pittsburg State College band gave its annual 
concert under the direction of Randolph Foster. 
The seventy-four-piece symphonic group offered 
works by Lionel Barrymore, Gustav Holst, and 
other moderns. 


The Wichita Choral Society combines with 
choirs of the University to present annually, in 
addition to a major oratorio (in the Spring) a 


Wichita Symphony Orchestra, James P. Robertson, Conductor. 


H. G. Palmer 
Hays, Kansas 






Walter McCray 
Pittsburg Municipal 
Band 


performance of The Messiah with full orches 
tra. The University concert band of ninety 
members, under the direction of James Kerr, 
has a symphonic band instrumentation, and has 
been a leader in presenting new manuscript 
works tor band. 

One sees how rich a legacy of music is 
proffered the youth of Kansas. It takes no great 
gift at guessing to see in the future a Kansas 
rich in protessional orchestras, bands and other 
adult projects which make for the fuller life. 

The tradition of the adult concert band is 
already firmly established. Listening to the 
band pertorm in the town park of a summer's 
day has always been the Kansan’s delight. 
Salina today maintains a municipally supported 
band — its director N. Voss Napier — whose 
thirty-five musicians present weekly open-air 
concerts in Sunset Park. 

The Wichita Municipal Band—its thirty-two 
musicians are all members of Local 297 of that 
city—played nine Sunday night concerts last 
summer in Riverside Park, made possible 
through funds trom the City Commission. Guest 
conductors were Arthur G. Harrell, Byron D. 
Jacques, F. Robert Hollowell, Vernon K. 
Nydegger and Edward Howard Halgedahl. 
Soloists were Delbert Johnson, trumpet, and Robert 
Zilliox, baritone; featured units were the trumpet 
trio composed of Mr. Johnson, William Oakes 
and Joseph Longorio, and the trombone quartet: 
Lester Brown, Arthur Barnes, James Starkey 
and Lyle Dilley. The band’s sax sextet also 
came in for special acclaim: Ken Armor, Charles 
Snyder, Hal Bolen, Vernon Nydegger, Dale 
Detwiler and Maurice Martin. 


Children’s Day 


Three of the concerts—one of these devoted 
to children’s favorites—broke all attendance 
records. Composer Nydegger conducted his 
own special arrangement of his song, “Wichita,” 
on another program. Trombonist James Starkey’s 
“Popeye” was given, as well as the Mack 
David song hit, “Sunflower,” honoring the State 
of Kansas. Conductor of this latter work was 
Mr. Jacques, director of the famous Midian 
Temple Million Dollar Shrine Band of Wichita. 

All arrangements and publicity for the Wich- 
ita Municipal Band are handled by H. Kenneth 

(Continued on page thirty-nine) 









James P. Robertson 
Wichita Symphony 








Mozart's No. 23, 
written when the composer was 
seventeen years old and, accord- 


Symphony 


PREMIERES 


ing to all available records, never before per- 


formed in America, was given a lively hearing 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra on April 4th... 
On April 3rd George Szell led the Cleveland 
Orchestra in the first Cleveland performance of 
Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony . . . Alexander 
Brott’s Overture, Delightful Delusions, re 
ceived its premiere when it was given by Les 
Concerts Symphoniques in Montreal on Feb- 
ruary 26th and 27th, in concert and over CBC 
broadcast. The dedicated to Désiré 
Defauw, the orchestra’s conductor. Mr. Brott 
is concert and conductor of 
Les Concerts Symphoniques, leader of the Mc 
Gill String Quartet and professor and head of 
the string department at McGill Conservatorium 

. The San Francisco Symphony premiered 
Dai-Keong Lee’s Second Symphony March 13th 
. « « Overture for the Dedication of a Nuclear 
Reactor, by physicist-composer Arthur Roberts, 


work is 


master assistant 


received its premiere, fittingly enough, at Oak 
Waldo Cohn conducted the 
symphony orchestra there . . . John Donald 
Robb’s piano concerto based on themes from his 
opera, Little Jo, was recently given its premiere 
when Andor Foldes played it with the Albu 
querque Civic Symphony, under Hans Lange 
... A composition by Albert Roussel, based on 
the activities of the spider, fruit worm, butter 
fly, moth and praying mantis Le Festin de 
l'Araignee (The Spider's Banquet) was pre 
sented to Philadelphia audiences at their orches- 
tra’s concert on March 21st. Eugene Ormandy 
conducted ... The Turkish Rondo a la Mode, 
an educational piece designed by its composer 
Adolf Schmid especially for children, had _ its 
first performance anywhere when Igor Buketoff 
and the Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra 
played it March Ist, at the season’s second Young 
People’s Concert ... Ross Lee Finney’s Concerto 
in E will be played on April 9th, by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Orchestra, under Wayne 
Dunlap ... For its fifth and final pair of sub 
scription concerts this season the Louisville. Or- 
chestra (Kentucky) presented on March 5th 
the world premiere of Otto Luening’s commis- 
sioned work, Louisville Concerto, with the com- 
. » Napoleone Cesi’s La Pri- 
mavera had its premiere in Babylon, Long 
Island, with the Town’s Symphony March 13th. 
The other contemporary American work was a 
Sonatina for Violin and Piano with Maximillian 
Pilzer, soloist, and Harold Morris, the composer, 


Ridge, Tennessee. 


poser conducting . 


at the piano... 
grale” of Antonio Vivaldi’s Opus Vill was 
played March 22nd by violinist Louis Kaufman 
and the Utah Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Maurice Abravanel. 


On the retirement of 
Maurice Van Praag, per- 
sonnel manager of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony for over a 
quarter of a century, Joseph de Angelis, leader 
of the double-bass section, assumed the position. 
Mr. de Angelis has been with the orchestra 
since 1928 . . . Massimo Freccia, Italian con 
ductor, will direct the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra next season, having been released 
from his post as conductor of the New Orleans 


RESTLESS BATON 


Symphony where he has served since 1944... 
Alexander Hilsberg is the new director of the 
New Orleans Symphony ... Izler Solomon will 
be the resident conductor of the Buffalo Phil 


harmonic during the coming season. <A _ full 
time director will be selected at the end of that 
season. Guest conductors in 1952-53 will be 


Mr. Solomon, Milton Katims, Joseph Rosen- 
stock and Josef Krips . . . William Steinberg 
will mount the podium of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony in the 1952-53 season... Paul Paray will 
direct the Detroit Symphony Orchestra next 
season... William R. Smith has been appointed 
assistant conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Smith is well known in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia as a choral conductor. 


From April 10th through 18th, the 
TOURS Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will 

tour Canada, giving concerts in Re- 
gina, Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton, Saska- 
toon and Winnipeg ... The two Spring tours 
of the Rochester Philharmonic will take that 
orchestra to ten cities in five States: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and Connect- 
icut ... The Boston Symphony Orchestra plans 
a European tour next May. 


Thirty-five American composers 
were selected for performances 
during the three-day-long Sym- 
posium of Contemporary American Music at 
the University of Texas in late March... The 
annual National Music Week observance starts 
this year on May 4th with the keynote, “Make 
Your Liie More Musical.” More than 3,000 
cities in the United States seek to have 
their residents follow this behest . . . Howard 
Mitchell has received the annual orchestra con- 


AMERICAN 


will 





The first rehearsal of the Williamsport Symphony Orchestra of that Pennsylvania town, early 
in 1947, saw a gathering together of housewives, business men, mechanics, office workers, school 


teachers, laborers, prison guards and advanced music students. é > 
During the summer of 1948 the Williamsport Symphony Society was in- 


certs were presented. 


During the first year four con- 


corporated and, since that time, due to splendid cooperation on the part of the Williamsport 
Schoo! District, Local 761, and the town’s radio stations and newspapers, as well as all symphony- 


minded musicians there, at least five or six concerts have been presented each season. 
concerts with audience participation are a feature of the series. 


Youth 
As a result of the Symphony 


Society’s fund-raising campaigns for awards to worthy music students, a total of sixteen mem- 
bers of the orchestra have been chosen, during the past three seasons, to receive scholarships. 


12 


. The American premicre “inte- 


ductor citation of the National Music Council 
tor the number and significance of the works 
by American composers he has conducted dur- 
ing the past season... An “all-Griffes” concert 
made possible through the good offices of Local 
802 and the financial support of the Music Per 
formance Trust Fund of the Recording Indus. 
try, will be presented at McMillin Theatre at 
Columbia University on April 11th. 


A special award for steadfastness 
in the face of obstacles should go 
to the Kenosha ( Wisconsin) Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the way it hurdled difficul 
ties at its February 20th concert. Pianist Theo- 
dore Lettvin, who had been engaged as guest 
soloist, pleaded other commitments in France 
and was released from his contract. After some 
frantic last-minute searching, however, Sidney 
Foster was engaged, it having first been ascer- 
tained that he knew the two compositions the 
orchestra had rehearsed, Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue and Liszt’s E-flat Concerto. Then, just 
a few weeks before the concert, the orchestra’s 
conductor, Harold Newton, suffered an automo- 
bile accident, injuring his knee. His determina- 
tion, however, won him special permission from 
his physician to conduct, which he did, climb- 
ing on and off the podium with the help of a 
cane. The concert came off splendidly. Accord- 
ing to the press Mr. Foster was a “spellbinder,” 
and Mr. Newton won special plaudits for his 


courage. 


COURAGE 


The numbers on a request pro- 
gram presented by the Cleveland 
Orchestra March 30th, under the 
direction of Rudolph Ringwall, included the 
Leonore No. 3 Overture by Beethoven, De- 
bussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture . . . The final 
coficert of the Indianapolis Symphony Orches 
tra was highlighted by a request program, the 
selections: Gershwin’s An American in Paris, 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet and Sibelius’ 
Symphony No. 2 


REQUESTS 


Verdi's Requiem will be 
sented by the New Jersey Sym- 
phony, under Dr. Samuel Antek, 
at the third and final pair of concerts of the 
1951-52 season April 28th and 29th. The New 
Jersey Festival Chorus of 100 voices will appear 
with the orchestra, and the soloists will be Herva 
Nelli, Janice Moudry, Ernest McChesney and 
Jan Gbur ... An “all-Pennsylvania” program 
was recently presented by the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra of that Pennsylvanian town. 
As one number on the program Leigh E. Wit- 
tell directed the orchestra in a composition by 
his brother, Dr. Chester Wittell, as well as in 
works by Ethelbert Nevin, Stephen Foster and 
Alfred Knoch ... For its fifth anniversary 
season, the Tulsa Philharmonic will include a 
touring season to nearby cities. Honegger’s 
Oratorio, King David, with narrator, four solo- 
ists, large mixed choir, organ and orchestra, 
will be presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
April llth . . . The National Symphony Or- 
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chestra (Washington, D. C.) combined with the 
Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies, on 
Palm Sunday, April 6th, to present Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion. Instrumental soloists were 
Werner Lywen, violin, John Martin, violoncello, 
Janos Scholz, viola da gamba, Wallace Mann 
and Britton Johnson, flutes, Ernest Harrison, 
oboe, Vernon Kirkpatrick and Richard White, 
oboes d'amore and English horns, Ralph Kirk- 
patrick and Albert Fuller, harpsichords, and 
Richard Dirksen, organ. 


The ninth American Music Fes- 
tival is being held in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C., four Sundays in April. Among 
the works scheduled are Ned Rorem’s Quartet 
No. Wallingford Riegger’s Quartet No. 2, 
Harl McDonald’s Negro Ouartettino and Arthur 
Cohn’s Quartet No. 4. At the final concert 
April 27th under the direction of Richard Bales 
Virgil Thomson's Tango Lullaby and David 
Diamond’s Elegy in Memory of Maurice Ravel 
will be performed. As part of the Festival of 
Contemporary American Music, held by Co- 
lumbia University, Leopold Stokowski will lead 
orchestral works by two American composers 
at a program broadcast from the MeMillin 
Theatre, New York, Sunday afternoon, April 
27th . . . Dr. Grant Fletcher was head of the 
panel of composers at a two-day Festival held 
to play and discuss contemporary works March 
20th and 21st, at Bloomington, Illinois. Other 
American composers who appeared as guests of 
the Illinois Wesleyan University were Burrill 
Phillips, Earl George, Dwight Drexler, and 
Frank R. Bohnhorst. Highlighting the Univer 
sity of Illinois’ Fifth Annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts orchestral concerts, 
one by the university’s student orchestra, and 
the Chicago Symphony under 


FESTIVALS 


were two 
the other by 
Rafael Kubelik. 

Hermann Herz will 
return to conduct the 
Duluth Symphony Or- 
chestra_ next third 
H. Arthur Brown has accepted a three-year con- 
tract to continue with the Tulsa Philharmonic. 
He has been its conductor since its inception 
in 1948, 


RE-ENGAGEMENTS 


season for his VERE ».«.« 


The Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra has an 
“auditorium physician,” Dr. 
John LaBree, who is on call during all concert 
hours ... The Worcester Little Symphony, con- 
ducted by Harry Levenson, has been selected to 
play at one of the six concerts to be presented 
by the Worcester Civic Music Association in its 
1952-53 This is the first time that a 
local musical organization has been chosen in 
the twenty-one-year history of the concert series. 


INNOVATIONS 


series. 


Madison, New Jersey, was the locale 
recently for the initial concert of a new 
orchestra, the Colonial Little Symphony. 
The second concert was held in Morristown, in 
March, and the third will be held May 7th in 


APRIL, 


NEW 


1952 





Summit. Organized by Drew University, the 
group draws on local musicians for its member- 
ship. Thomas Scherman is its conductor... 
Gideon Grau is the new concert master of the 
Fort Wayne Musical Society. Born in Berlin, 
he moved with his family in 1933 to Israeli, 
then came to America in 1946 on a scholarship 
at the Juilliard School of Music ... William 
McKelvy Martin is the new manager of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 


The Berkshire Festiva] will consist 
of six concerts in the smaller audi- 
torium and nine concerts (dis- 
persed through three weeks) in the Music Shed. 
Charles Munch will conduct two concerts each 
week. Other conductors will be Pierre Mon- 
teux and Leonard Bernstein. Honegger’s Dance 
of Death and Berlioz’ Requiem will be pre- 
sented ... Rudolf Serkin and Adolf Busch will 
be on the faculty of the Marlboro School of 
Music (Brattleboro, Vermont) this summer. 


SUMMER 


The American Symphony 
Orchestra League will have 
a Talent Pool service for the 
1952-53 concert season. Started on an experi- 
mental basis last year, the League serves as a 
liaison agency between musicians wishing to 
obtain security positions in business, industry 
and educational institutions in the home cities 
of orchestras, and orchestras needing additional 
playing personnel. It has already helped sev- 
eral orchestras to obtain playing personnel 
through the simple procedure of fitting together 
the available musicians and the available or- 
chestra openings. 


TALENT POOL 


In assisting musicians and orchestras in find- 
ing each other, the League serves primarily as 
an information bureau, not as a qualifying or 
certifying agency. Neither can it guarantee 
placements. Orchestras are told of available 
musicians; musicians are told of available sym- 
phony openings in cities where there also appear 
to be jobs for which the applicant is qualified. 
From that point on, orchestras and musicians 
carry on the details and arrangements through 
direct correspondence and _ personal interviews. 

Handling the service on even an experimental 
basis has proved an almost engulfing task. 
Musicians interested in investigating possible 
opportunities in community orchestras are there- 
fore asked to file the requested information with 
the League office, P. O. Box 164, Charleston, 
West Virginia, during April and May. A regis- 





tration fee of $2.00 is required to cover neces- 
sary service costs. In June a complete listing 
of musicians, their musical qualifications and 
job preferences, training and experience will be 
circularized among League member orchestras. 
At the same time information on all known 
orchestra openings will be sent to musicians 
registered in the Talent Pool. 

Since several of the college-civic orchestras 
are offering scholarships to prospective students 
who also are qualified to play in symphony or- 
chestras, the League will be glad to register 
students also in the Talent Pool. 


William Masselos, young Amer- 
ican pianist, appeared as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony April 5th, playing the Brahms Piano 
Concerto No. 1 in D minor. Masselos was born 
in Niagara Falls, New York, was reared in 
Colorado Springs . . . William Primrose played 
William Walton’s Concerto for Viola and Or- 
chestra in A minor with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 28th. 


SOLOISTS 


The Opera Festival in 
CURTAIN CALLS Toronto “went out like a 

lion” March Ist. It was 
pronounced a success both entertainment- and 
culture-wise. However, the singers began imme- 
diately to prepare for the performance, in April, 
also in Toronto, of Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief ... Vittorio Rieti’s one-act opera, 
The Love of Don Perlimplin, was given March 
30th on the campus of the University of Illinois 
. . « Cleveland is enjoying a run of Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, where it opened 
March 14th . . . The Juilliard Opera Theatre 
opened its Sixth Annual Symposium March 23rd 
with a performance of Stravinsky’s Mavra and 
Milhaud’s Robin and Marion ... Alban Berg’s 
Der Wein, as performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony with Patricia Neway as soloist, was “an 
exciting experience”... Due to increased costs 
of production and operation, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will raise its ticket prices next 
season by ten cents to fifty cents, depending on 
the location of the seats ... “Kiss Me Kate” 
will be the first production of the thirteenth 
musical season at the Paper Mill Playhouse in 
Millburn, New Jersey. The operetta will open 
April 14. The musical director at the Paper 
Mill Playhouse is John Charles Sacco... The 
final offering, March 2nd, of Boris Goldovsky’s 
New England Opera Theatre's sixth season was 
Carmen. 





When good fellows get together—they form an orchestra. 


Spring of 1941. 


At least this is what happened in 
the Fall of 1940 when thirteen players responded to the call of Herman H. Rinne—a thirteen 
which in this case proved a lucky number, since it quickly swelled to fifty men and women. 
This group presented the first concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Indianapolis in the 


In the Spring of 1948 the orchestra came under the baton of Dr. Ernst Hoffman 


—he is also conductor of the Indiana University Philharmonic Orchestra—and his first concert 
aroused such enthusiasm that he has continued with the organization ever since. Through these 
concerts young artists are given an opportunity to appear in public, and music teachers in the 
schools of Indianapolis and conductors of the high schoo! orchestras, many of whom are mem- 
bers of the orchestra, gain much valuable experience. 
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In Appreciation sa a 


I want to say thank you to the “International Musician.” As a direct result of the 
small ad which | ran in two issues of the “International Musician” | am literally 
swamped with orders and ! am booked ahead to the midd'e of September with 
orders for new Electric Stee! Guitars. 1 will still gladly send my folder to 
anyone who is interested, but | cannot guarantee delivery before October 


Sincerely, 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 





ELECTRIC GUITARS 














KAPLAN STRINGS 





fee ecurat e ¥ 


All Kaplan Strings are constantly tested 
for accuracy with this micrometer, assuring you the finest 
tone quality at all times...in addition it means that your 
strings will last longer and retain their strength longer 

if you’re paying for the best, you may as well use the best... 
and the best is Kaplan Musical Strings... 















KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING co. SOUTH NORWALK, — 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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Music Around Miami 


MAGINE a night club program built around piano numbers by Chopin, 
Debussy, Schumann, Mozart, and the other masters—all played by 
duo-pianists in strict concert style. No booking agent would believe it. 

Then tell him that the man at the first piano is the proprietor of the 
club, and you'd stretch his credulity to the breaking point. But such 
a club exists, and it plays to a full house nightly. 

Bill Jordan’s Bar of Music in Miami Beach is the place. On a stag 
behind and above a semi-circular bar you see two grand pianos, with 
ceiling mirrors so that you can watch the pianists’ hands. When th 
show begins, the bartenders slip out, and conversation dies down at 
the tables on the terraced floor. Bill Jordan and the second pianist. 
David Elliott, take their places at the consoles, and the two-and-a-hali 
hour program starts. As they play a succession of piano classics, you 
can hear a pin drop. The night club audience now and then calls out 
request numbers, and the players oblige from their enormous repertory. 
Jordan has a pair of high grade singers and a couple of comedians 
whose work is in keeping with the calibre of music offered. But the 
two-piano numbers, varied with occasional solos, make up the core oi 
the program—and the whole is topflight entertainment, done with fine 
showmanship. And you'll hear many a number not among the old 
warhorses of the concert stage. 
his night club is surely a unique venture. 


Jordan is a musicians’ musician—and 





The Four Vagabonds, comedy quartet, have given their name to the 
Vagabond Club in Miami Beach, but theirs is not the only musical act 
which regularly appears there. In the club’s Arthur Godfrey Room. 





THE FOUR VAGABONDS 


Preacher Rollo and the Five Saints offer Dixicland music and play coast 
to-coast five days a week over radio station WHBC. And Steve Condos 
and Jerry Brandow. both of them trumpeters, pianists, and dancers, 
liven up the proceed ngs. too. 

Manny Gates, a life member of Miami Local 655, has ten-picce 
bands at the Biscayne Bay and West Flagler Dog Tracks—and follows 
the dogs up to Daytona Beach when the Miami season is over. 





Tony Lopez with his six-piece band, has been a fixture at the Clover 


Club for the last six seasons. 


Jerome Twichell has society bands at the Seaview Hotel and at Bal 
Harbor in Miami, during the winter season; summers, he takes his 
outfits up to the Essex and Sussex House, Spring Lake, New Jersey. 





Little Jack Little, song writer and pianist, has opened his own night 
club, baptized with his name, in Hollywood, Florida, to the north of 
Miami Beach. He has a singing guitar player to spell him off in 
providing entertainment. 





Miguelito Valdes with his twenty-piece outfit in the Saxony Hotel 
has one of the largest dance bands in the Miami Beach area. Also at 
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the Saxony in the Pagoda Room, you'll find Bernie Mayerson and his 
combo, who excel in comic numbers when playing for supper parties 


and banquets. 


Burlesque queens come and go at Minsky’ s Plaza Theatre in Miami 
Beach—one of the few remaining burlesque houses on the Eastern Sea- 
board—but Martin Beck and his eight-man band are fixtures. 








Walter Piper, drummer and leader, builds his entertainment around 
his own three-piece combo, at his supper club which he has named the 
“Pied Piper.” At the piano he hi is Dolores and Jimmy Cassidy. 


Nearly all the 364 hotels in we Beach use live music, ranging from 
a pianist in the cocktail lounge up to eighteen to twenty-piece dance bands. 
Latin-American music predominates. And many of the hotels maintain, 
in addition to a dance band, a smaller combo for dinner music. The larger 
hotels, such as the Hollywood Beach Hotel to the north of Miami, 
use not only two orchestras during the season, but in addition import 
musical acts from the night clubs in Miami Beach, featuring these in their 
supper clubs at a time which enables the visiting artists to perform 
and still get back to Miami Beach in time for their re ul: ir midnight shows. 


Among the most vehead features of musical life in Miami are the 
municipal band concerts given regularly on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays in the Baytront Park bandshell by Caesar LaMonica’s Miami 
Symphonic Band. The veteran bandmaster is a life member of Local 47, 
Los Angeles, as well as of Miami Local 655. He is known for his 
skillful program building. At one of his midwinter programs recently 
LaMonica included Fucik’s “March of the Gladiators,” Lecuona’s 
Andalucia Spanish Suite, von Weber’s Jubel Overture, Zamecnik’s “Nea- 
politan Nights,” Jones’ “At the Circus,” and a potpourri of Cole Porter 
tunes arranged by Russell Bennett. 
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Joe Matteo, Byron Manrose, and Henry Gompers, as “The Spirit 
of ’76” in the Miami Labor Day Parade in 1951. Miami Local 655, 
of the A. F. of M., arranged for these musicians to represent the 
historic characters in the painting, to symbolize the battle of the 
Miami Printers’ Union, on strike for more than two years against 
a Miami newspaper. 


One thing which stands out in the mind of a visitor sampling the 
offerings in the Miami clubs, hotels, and theaters, is the versatility of 
the orchestra men playing in these spots: many of them are adept at 
puting on comedy and novelty acts, and at making music “talk” 
the audience in lively and animated fashion. 

“Patronize Live Music” is the slogan of Miami Local 655, and they 
act on it. The Local’s jurisdiction includes the City of Miami, the great 
new entertainment boom area of Miami Beach, thence north thirty miles 
or so to Hollywood and Boca Raton in Palm Beach County. The officers 
and business agent of the Local are kept busy days, nights, and Sundays. 
They are very forehanded, always with an eye out for new spots opening 
up. In fact, when the Allison Hotel foundations were being laid, around 
a year ago, Morris Weiss, Secretary of the Local, dropped in and had a 
look at the plans to see if provision was being made for a cocktail lounge. 
There was—and it meant the new hotel would be a prospective customer 
tor live music! 
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New HOLTON 
Precision-Plastic Mouthpieces 


mensions are correct and remain con- 
stant. They are highly finished, and 
accurate in every detail. 

Beautiful semi-transparent amber 
color is a big help in learning proper 
lip formation and placement. Eco- 
nomically priced, available for Cor- 
net, Trumpet, French Horn, Trom- 
bone, Baritone and Bass. See your 
Holtoh dealer. 


Frank HOLTON & Co. 


322 N. Church St. ELKHORN, WIS. 


They’re warm to touch in cold tem- 
peratures, cool in warm temperatures, 
always comfortable. The new Holton 
Precision-Plastic Mouthpieces are 
machined from solid rod stock, which 
means that their proportions and di- 
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HE, Dallas Symphony Orchestra, organized 

in 1900, has advanced rapidly in the cultural 

and civic importance it holds in the South- 
west. The phenomenal gain in the orchestra’s 
popularity increased its schedule from forty- 
two concerts in the 1946-47 season to approxi- 
mately one hundred concerts in 1950-51. The 
roster of eminent conductors, which has been 
distinguished by Hans Kreissig, Walter J. Fried, 
Carl Venth, Paul Van Katwijk, Jacques Singer, 
and Antal Dorati, now includes Walted Hendl, 
the youngest American-born conductor to occupy 
a major symphonic podium in this country. 

A relatively late entrant in the field of 
music, Hendl began studying the piano in 1933 
under Clarence Adler. When he was eighteen 
he was awarded a piano scholarship to the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia to 
study with David Saperton, and in 1939 won 
the conducting fellowship at Curtis under 
Fritz Reiner. 


Teaching and Learning 


Hendl joined the faculty of Sarah Lawrence 
College for two years, and during that same 
period, in 1941 and 1942, studied under the 
late Serge Koussevitzky at Tanglewood in the 
Berkshires, where he appeared both as pianist 
and conductor. 

After two years of service with the Army Air 
Force Ferry Command, Hendl returned to civil- 
ian life in the summer of 1945 and was en 
gaged as guest conductor of the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra. By this time, Hendl had to his 
credit an active conducting career of five or 
six years, but those few years had already 
attracted the attention of Artur Rodzinski, then 
musical director of the New York Philharmonic. 
He appointed Hendl as assistant conductor ot 
the Philharmonic, and two weeks later, when 
Rodzinski was taken ill, Hendl made a sudden 
and unexpected debut with the orchestra. On 
a few hours notice, he took over the morning 


rehearsal and performed an exacting program 
which was acclaimed an instantaneous success, 
both in the eyes of the critics and the audience. 


Theater Music Venture 

Early in 1946 when Fritz Reiner was in New 
York, he noticed on the marquee of one of the 
Broadway theaters that his former conducting 
pupil had re-entered the music profession as a 
composer. Remembering how impressed he was 
with Hendl’s score-reading ability at the piano 
when he auditioned him at Curtis, Mr. Reiner 
promptly sent a telegram to Hendl inviting him 
to be guest soloist under his baton with the 
CBS Symphony Orchestra. The reunion proved 
so compatible that Hendl invited Reiner to 
Dark of the Moon, the play for which he had 
written the music. Through a special arrange- 
ment, Hendl conducted that evening so that his 
old teacher, Reiner, might see him perform. 
So pleased was he with the results that Reiner 
invited Hendl to be both guest conductor and 
guest pianist with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra some months later in 1947. 


Appointment in Dallas 


Hend! was appointed music director and 
conductor of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra in 
1949. Following his first two concerts, the 
trustees of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra im- 
mediately authorized Hendl’s re-engagement for 
three subsequent years, a decision reached with 
unique speed and emphasis. 

The remarkable success of the Dallas Sym 
phony Orchestra is due not only to the partici 
pating artists in administrative and creative ca 
pacities, but also to the community which has 
fostered it. Dallas has traditionally given en 
couragement and patronage to the arts, recogniz 
ing and accepting modern trends; quite naturally. 
those who pilot these trends must be spiritually 
attuned to such a course. As a result of this 
cooperative policy of working “hand-in-hand” 


Dallas has produced an orchestra which is rep- 
resentative of a new generation, with a con- 
temporary approach to music whose ideas have 
been carried beyond the borders of the com- 
munity. 

Each year a worthwhile composition is com- 
missioned by the Dallas Symphony League of 
Women. The award of $1,000 is made to a 
distinguished contemporary composer for the 
creation of a work cast in a major symphonic 
form. The composition is given its premiere 
performance by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 
The first such honor was conferred upon Paul 
Hindemith, whose Symphonia Serena was per- 
formed during the 1946-47 season. The follow- 
ing year brought the first hearing of Walter 
Piston’s Symphonic Suite. Succeeding years 
have introduced William Schuman’s Symphony 
No. 6 and Peter Mennin’s Symphony No. 5. 
Last season (1950-51) the recipient of the music 
laurel was Virgil Thomson. 

In 1950-51, the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
played four forty-five-minute concerts daily on 
the same program with a movie at the Palac« 
Theater in Dallas, and the popular engagement 
opened new frontiers of thought for the presenta 
tion of fine music in conjunction with motion 
picture entertainment at regular film house prices. 


South American Tour 

During the summer of 1950, Walter Hendi 
was in South America on a cultural mission 
for the Braniff International Airways. At th 
invitation of the orchestras of Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, Mr. Hendl conducted numerous 
concerts in both cities, as well as making an 
extensive musical survey in eight Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. He interviewed the youthful 
performers and composers in these countries, 
and the forums which he held received wide 
attention and large attendance. His concerts 
in Brazil and Argentina were played to packed 
(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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PEE WEE KING 


EAST. The Variety Boys, Gene Basch, Joe 

Zucco, and Larry Marsh, are back home 
in Springfield, Mass., after a five-year tour. 
Their last engagement was a_ thirty-six-week 
stay at Toto’s, a New England night spot . . 
The Tony Procopio Trio is currently appearing 
at the Hancock House in Ellsworth, Maine . . 
The Rainbeaux Trio, Monte Marrocco, pianist, 
Johnny Denaro, guitarist, and Ken Karry, 
bassist, stays on at Freda’s Club in Boston in- 
definitely . . . The Roundup Club in Framing- 
ham, Mass., “featuring the Lee Johnson Trio 
with Lee on accordion, Lou Marsh on bass, 
drums and vocals, and Andy Anderson on 
guitar . . . The Ted Herbert band has been 
contracted for a string of ballroom dates through- 
out New England. Their first spot will be in 
New Hampshire. 

The Penthouse Four, Tony Antone, accordion, 
Duke Cipriano, clarinet, Phil Case, bass, and 
Guy Angello, guitar, touring the East coast 

Pee Wee King (of “Tennessee Waltz” 
and “Slow Poke” fame) now doing one-niters 
along the East coast. 

The Johnny Romeo Trio, which recently 
finished a successful engagement at the Roc-Mar 
in Schenectady, New York, is now at the Crystal 
Lounge in Troy, New York, for an indefinite 
stay. Johnny Romeo, leader, plays accordion 
and doubles on celeste; Frankie Brown, guitar- 
ist, also doubles on celeste, and bassist Mickey 
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A KISS TO BUILD A DREAM ON 
AT LAST 
A WEAVER OF DREAMS 
BABY DOLL 
BELIEVE iT BELOVED 
BLUE TANGO 
COME WHAT MAY ... 
CONFETTI  ...... 
CORONATION WALTZ 
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HERE 1 AM BROKEN HEARTED 
HONEST AND TRULY. 


| COULD WRITE A BOOK . ; iscrassacars 


| HEAR A RHAPSODY .... 
VLE STILL LOVE YOU .... 
| TALK TO THE TREES 
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WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 


Milanese handles the vocals. All are members 
of Local 13, Troy . . . Beth Lee celebrates her 
first year’s engagement at the Van-Curler Hotel 
in Schenectady, New York, on May Ist and 
will continue for an indefinite stay. Beth ap- 
pears daily on WSNY playing organ music 
directly from the Van Curler . . . Harry Ranch 
and his orchestra play the Kodak Auditorium 
in Rochester, New York, starting April 16 for 
eleven days. 

Elliot Lawrence will be playing college dates 
the last two weeks in April. Two on schedule 
are Duke University and the University of 
Indiana . . . Earl Hines closes an — 
at the Blue Mirror in Washington, D. C., on 

April 18th . . . Joe LaMarco’s Four Mistakes 
have wound up a two year contract at Pilon’s 
Tavern at Old Forge, Pennsylvania, and are 
doing a run at Sonny’s Sky Blue Tavern in 
Pittston, Pa. The quartet features Sammy 
Sperazza on accordion, John Shedlock on drums, 
Joe Infantino on trombone, and Joe LaMarco 
on guitar. All hail from Pittston. 


The Ted Huston orches- 
tra at the Columbia 
Room of the Hotel Astor will be guest artists 
at a concert at Carnegie Recital Hall on April 
19th. This marks the third New York recital 
for this band . . . The newly reorganized or- 
chestra of Michael Zarin is now appearing for 
the seventeenth season at the Waldorf-Astoria... 
The Rivieras are booked for club dates in and 
around the city . . . Pianist-singer Tilli Dieterle 
opened at the Weylin Room of the Weylin 
Hotel last month. 

Vibraharpist Terry Gibbs now doing singles. 
Gibbs has been featured on the Mel Torme show 
for the past three months The Freddie 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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HARRY RANCH 


Washington Quartet, with Freddie on piano, 
silly English on drums and vocals, Jimmy “The 
Face” Butts on bass and comedy, and Benny 
Brunswick on tenor sax and clarinet, recently 
completed four months at the Apollo Bar .. . 
Drummer Jimmy Vincent is featured with the 
Goofers, a music comedy-quintet at the Queens 
Terrace. 

The Tommy Dunn Band, now at the High 
Hat in the Bronx, will move their comedy rou- 
tine and dance music to Ryan’s Restaurant in 
City Island about April 27th. The personnel 
includes Tommy Dunn on tenor and clarinet, 
Johnny Hines on piano and vocals, Mich T. 
Ravens on drums and comedy, and Ed St. An- 
gelo on bass, banjo, and comedy ... Frank Froba 
and Shirley Jones featured at the Circus Lounge 
nightly and are also heard over a coast-to-coast 
radio show from that location. 


MIDWEST. Les Brown and his orchestra being 

routed toward the Midwest from 
the Coast . . . Louis Armstrong is now doing 
one-niters and heading for the Fox Theater in 
Detroit . . . Also in Detroit are The Dreamers, 
currently being featured at the Chandler Park 
Lanes ... Tiny Hill doing one-niters through- 
out the Midwest. 


Oscar Moore plays the Ebony Club in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 14th to 20th. On the 21st 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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PENTHOUSE FOUR: (Left to right) Guy Angello, guitar; Duke Cipri- 
ano, clarinet; Phil Case, bass; Tony Antone, accordion. .The group 
features vocals and novelty arrangements plus comedy routines. 


New York, N. Y. The Penthouse Four, Local 
802 members, organized in 1949 and have been 
on tour most of the time since then. Some of 
the spots the boys have appeared at include the 
Pueblo Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., Commando Club, 
Henderson, Ky., and the Maroon Club, Montreal. 


Norfolk, Va. George Carty and his orchestra 
have been around for a long time. They or- 
ganized in 1920 and played under the name 
of the Norfolk Collegians. The boys, all 
members of Local 125, played for seven seasons 
at the Norfolk Country Club, and then at 
Virginia Beach for several seasons. For the 
past seven years they have been stationed at 
the Naval Air Station C.P.O. Club, and seem 
to be staying on indefinitely. During the war 
years the boys played for U.S.O. clubs in 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


Newark, N. J... Lenny Mann and his orchestra 
are all Local 16 members. The band is doing 
a weekly broadcast from WAAT in Newark. 


They also do club dates throughout the area. 


GEORGE CARTY ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Tony Pezzella, John 
Maccioeli, Kenneth Stroster, saxes; Bruce Robertson, drums; Pacific 
Romeo, John Seymour, trumpet, trombone; George Carty, leader and 
pianist. George Farrar, who plays the bass, is not in the picture. 


J 





BOB VIESTENZ BAND: (Left to right) Dean Lewis, sax; Ken Johnston, 
bass; Ralph Holm, piano; Bob Ovens, drums; Bob Viestenz, trumpet 
and leader. They play for shows and dances. 


Traveler's Guide 


Both Joey and Julio were in the Navy. Mary 
has lived in Buffalo and appeared on a local 
radio station there. All are members of Local 
5 now. 


Detroit, Mich. The Dreamers have played to- 
gether for two years at Geisg’s Inn and have 
now moved to Chandler Park Lanes in Detroit. 


Wall Walla, Wash. The Legion Club is play- 
ing host to Bob Viestenz and his band of Local 
501 on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays. The 
boys accompany floor shows and play for danc- 
ing. Once a week they play at the Veterans 
Hospital and in between times they do club 
dates. Believe it or not, they all hold down full 
daytime jobs in addition. 


Roswell, New Mexico. The Nick DiPaolo Trio 
has’ been playing at Scavarda’s Night Club for 
the past three years. Besides holding Local 
640 membership, Ish is a member of Local 368 
of Reno and has been a Federation member for 
the past twenty-five years. Don Curry also 





THE DREAMERS: (Left to right) Mary 
O’Buckley, bass; Joey Renard, leader and vo- 
calist; Julio Valentino, accordion. 


LENNY MANN ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Pete Smali, Tommy Dee, 
Fred Caldi, Carmen Rey, saxes; Rudy DeLuca, Sal Grimaldi, Joseph 
Rapheal, Charles Rapheal, brass; Mike Baldi, drums; Paul Romeo, 
bass; Jerry Latt, piano; Lenny Mann, leader. 
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NEWTON THOMAS QUINTETTE: (Left to right) Jim Lacy, bass; Jim THE CHEZ MIMI TRIO: (Left to right) Joe Lombardi, bass and leader; 
nston, Anderson, trombone; Bill Ferguson, drums; Walter Nelson, clarinet; Bobby Doen, double console, electric guitar; Johnny Rensing, guitar 
umpet Newton Thomas, piano. They play dance music in many styles. and vocals. Mimi, the owner, also sings with the group. 


A A 
; for the past two. During the summer months, 
they play at the St. Charles Country Club. 
‘2 They feature a Dixieland group within the band. 


Al Simoens is also the lead trumpet in the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, and Bob Nix, 


holds a membership card in Local 17, Erie, Pa. | Winnipeg, Manitoba. Ed Emel and his Orches- Herb Brittain and Bob MacFarlane are also 
Mary He does the comedy act for the trio. Nick’s tra have held out at the Fort Garry Hotel for on the staff. 
local other local is No. 98 of Edwardsville, Ill. He the past nine years, and under Ed Emel’s name 
Local was instrumental in organizing the new Local ' — —_ ae Richmond, Va. The Newton Thomas Quin- 






64) in Roswell and holds the office of secretary- tette, all members of Local 123, play the Planta- 


treasurer. tion and Starlight Club in Richmond. They 





— = also play for college fraternities, high school 
Th Philadelphia, Pa. . he Buddy Fisher Orchestra groups and other ‘private parties. 
Che has its home base in the Quaker City and fans 
danc- out from there. The boys are currently play- 
efans ing one-nighters. The accent is on_ ballads : 7 
club with arrangements by Buddy Fisher. Andy b Pictures ~ ee an eng _— 
n full Pino, tenor sax, is an alumnus of Gene Krupa’s e sent tot Se managing = itor, Inter- 
“at national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
dish Newark 2, N. J., with names of players 
[rio § Lindenhurst, L. I., N. Y. The Chez Mimi Trio and their instruments indicated from 
b for plays for Hoor shows and dancing, and the owner left to right. Include biographical in- 
Local herself sings with the boys. Les Bannan, at the N'CK DI PAOLO TRIO: (Left to right) Ish formation, and an account of the 
1 368 o ee hod ; Hendrick, piano and solovox; Nick DiPaolo, ' here the orchestra is lavin 
: Hammond organ, alternates with the trio for trumpet and vocals; Don Curry, drums and spot w C playing. 
BUDDY FISHER ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Andy Pino, sax; Jack ED EMEL ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Bill Courage, vocalist; Wilf 
Dee Kivait, sax; Milt Sommer, sax; Don Criniti, sax. Second row: Al Alberto, Moffat, piano; Ed Emel, leader; Bob MacFarlane, bass; Ted Shaman, 
se h trumpet; Rocco Stoffieri, trumpet; Nick Criniti, trombone; Dick Herre, drums: Bob Nix, trombone; Al Simoens, Herb Brittain, trumpets; Ken 
a drums; Romeo DeMenico, bass; Bill Mason, piano; Michael Allen, vocals. Young, Johnny Burke, Alf Shanks, Stan Crackston, saxes. 
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00 you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 






THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
2 


V Is the 


with water-repellent covering .. 


V Does it have permanently secured, goox 
hardware with positive lock assurance 


Vv Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 


handles that never peel 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush tha 
won't scuff the instrument's finish . 


Only a LIFTON case will give yc u the 
true protective measures . and only these 
measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 
weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 
case will cost you LESS . . . because it will out- 


last the ordinary case at least two to one.,..! 


‘ 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 18 W. 18th St., N.Y. 44, 








CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
Gold - 


EXPERT REPAIRS 


In Silver - Platinum 








Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 














SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER - TRUED * CONCERT MASTER 


* ALL-AMERICAN * LA TRAVIATA 
* TOM - KAT * IL TROVATORE 
* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 


DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


V. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











STEEL GUITARISTS — The Alkire Tuning 


gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus all full chords! Complete course 
ready for home study. Now used and highly recommended by many lead- 
ing teachers, professionals nd amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


——— 


—— jaseinaisaekaenumen ae 

By SOL BABITZ 

THE SCHOENBERG AND PAGANINI 
FINGERING PROBLEMS 








[ WAS gratifying to receive a larger number of fingering solutio: 


than at any time in the past, and even more important to receive so 


many of a better quality. Most of the fingerings, this time, showed 
some ingenuity, whereas twelve years ago too many were obviously mak« 
shift. While [ should like to think that my articles played some part in 
bringing about this improvement, I suspect that technical progress might 
have been able to stagger on without me. 


[ noted another difference: Whereas twelve years ago no solutions 
were submitted by teachers frem colleges and universities, a good pet 
centage this time came from these sources. This, to me, is symptomatic 
of an improvement in the teaching staff during the last decade. American 
institutions of higher learning have been notably backward in the field 
But I believe that it is now possible for a 
good violinist to develop entitely in a university without the need for 


of instrumental instruction. 


supplemental study in a leading conservatory or with a private teacher, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL FINGERING 


Some correspondents objected to my use of the term dest fingering, 
claiming that no matter how good a fingering might be, it is not best for 
everyone. This is often true, but the Schoenberg passage was selected 
because there does exist one fingering which is best for everyone—even 
though some players will have to practice it longer than the type of finger 
ing to which they are accustomed. However, in deference to those who 
do not like the term best fingering, I shall change it to most economical 
fingering, since the best fingering should involve the least expenditure of 
energy in position shifting, finger stretching and string changing (for the 
right and left hands) in relation to intonation risk and the musical de- 
mands of the passage. 


THE SCHOENBERG SOLUTION 


The most economical fingering was sent in by several readers: Noumi 
Fischer, Carolyn Helms and Gertrude Schrager, Los Angeles; Marius Thor 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, and Max Senofsky of Brooklyn, 
New York. Fingerings which differed only slightly from this one were 
submitted by Hans Basserman, Chicago; Robert Gross, Occidental College. 
Los Angeles; Leonard Kobrick, New York; Abram Moses, Baltimore; 
Otto K. Schill, Newark, and Grace M. Thorsen, Des Moines. 

Fingerings showing many elements of the economical fingering wer 
submitted by John Alfendras and Irving Parsons, San Francisco; Frank 
Haynes, Cleveland; Mark Kramer, Los Angeles; M. Kreislerman, New 
York; Prof. Stefan Krayk, Santa Barbara College, California; Alfred P. 
Lannegger, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia; Dr. Frederick 
Neumann, Miami, Florida; Herbert Neurath, Meadville, Pennsylvania; 
Louis Pollack, Brooklyn: Jack Rittenbard, Newark; Thomas Shankie, 
South Burnaby, B. C.; Edgar Williams, Edmonton, Alberta; Serge Kot- 
lansky, New York. 

The best conventional fingerings were sent by Muriel Carmen, Sever 
ance Hall, Cleveland; Achille Cocozza, Elmhurst, New York; M. F. 
Connell, Holliston, Massachusetts; Basil Gresko, North Herschorn, Mon- 
treal; Donald Kissane, Pocatello, Idaho; William Kray, Toronto; Richard 
M. Leeds, Ben Rothstein, Jeno Sevely, F. Tallarico, New York; Robert 
C. Pitard, Jackson, Mississippi; Julius Roessler, Los Angeles; Frank E. 
Plaggi, Minneapolis Symphony; Gustave Kleiner, Detroit Symphony: 
Mark Chestney, New Haven; Frank Juzek, Hudson, Ohio; Leonard De 
Maria, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; Pasquale Briglia, Detroit. 
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The upper fingering, shown here, is by the composer; the lower is 
the one I consider the most economical, and to which the composer agreed. 
when I demonstrated its advantages to him: 
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Many of the fingerings submitted had a position shift on the fourth 
note, using the second finger instead of extending the third. Yet if Schoen- 
berg had written the three notes after the open G one tone lower so that 
the third position could be used, I am sure every one would have used 
the extension B without a second thought. 
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We must beware of permitting the intervals to deceive us in choosing 
the most economical fingering. 

Holding down the second finger for eight notes not only eliminates 
many position shifts but permits the player to attain good intonation even 
though his ear may not be attuned to the strange intervals of the twelve 


tone system. 


THE PAGANINI SOLUTION 


It made me feel somewhat isolated to find that not one of the fingerings 
submitted for the Paganini example resembled the one which I find best 
for myself. I shall list several ot the fingerings submitted along with my 
wn, knowing full well that the majority of readers will doubtless prefer 
one of the others. I can only say in extenuation of my own, that it is 
based on my “Principles of Extensions in Violin Fingering.” Perhaps when 
more violinists have practiced this method they will also recognize its 


conomy. 


The fingering listed as “Paganini” was submitted by Achille Cocozza, | 


who obtained it from a pupil of Sivori, Paganini’s pupil. 
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The Paganini passage looks deceptively conventional, but violinists 
have found (to their grief) that at a reasonably fast tempo accidents 
happen because of the large position shifts usually involved. My finger- 
ing, despite initial difficulty in learning the root finger system, requires 
10 large shifts and is playable (legato only) at about 170 quarter beats 
per minute, although it should be performed spiccato at nowhere near 
that speed. The parentheses enclose the logically perfect extension finger- 
ngs, which few will find practical today, but which are the fingerings of 
the future. 


STRING FESTIVAL IN NEW YORK CITY | 


\ National String Festival and 
Convention under the auspices of 
the Violin, Viola and Violoncello 
Teachers’ Guild, The National Or- 
chestral Association and the Hartt 
College of Music, was held March 
29-31 at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
and Carnegie Hall, New York. The 
purpose of the festival, which was 
under the honorary chairmanship of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, was to stimu- 
late public interest in string play- 
ing, especially live chamber music. 
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the program, which included ex- 
hibits, lectures and forums, were a 
string orchestra, composed of 500 
young people from public schools 
and private teachers representing 
several states, conducted by Moshe 
Baranov, and the National Orches- 
tral Association under the direction 
of Leon Barzin—with the ten-year- 


old Charles 
soloist for this part of the program. 


Castleman as violin 





Some of the outstanding groups in A 
3 
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PIANO - BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 


ACCORDIONISTS 


Learn to read from piano music. Learn to CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
arrange for the accordion. Study is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
HARMONY in 7 Thorough Lessons extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
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ALL DRUMMERS READ 


“ULANOTES” 
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Save time — save money — avoid headaches 
Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT. 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 

and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
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12 Full Issues. 


$3.00 Yearly Subscription 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





AN, oh man! What a flock of mail received commenting on The 

Tambourine Thumb Trill blurb which appeared in the February 

issue! Judging from this widespread interest in the trials and 
trillulations ot the jingle-drummer, I wonder if I haven't been wasting a 
lot of the members’ reading time heretofore in dwelling upon such rela- 
tively unimportant subjects as the larger drums, mallet instructions and 
kettles. 

Best method of facilitating the trill looms uppermost in the minds 
of the correspondents and already we have three factions lined up to 
recommend and cheer for their favorite method. First, there are those 
who trill with the aid of rosin; next come the ones who prefer sandpaper: 
and finally, the rugged individualists who always have relied upon spit 
and who always intend to. 

The rosin man applies a thin coating of shellac to the tambo head 
and sprinkies on a plentiful supply of finely powdered rosin while the 
shellac is wet. When dry, the surplus rosin is dusted off and now the 
trill is easily produced by rubbing the thumb- tip upward along the rim 
or across the head. An occasional re-coating is all that is necessary to 
make the thumb trill possible, even in damp weather when the head is 
apt to be loose. Rosin, incidentally, is my own choice, despite the fact 
that it leaves the thumb sticky. 

The sandpaper man, by his choice of abrasive, avoids the stick, 
thumb to a great extent. A letter from W. R. Wiant, former conductor 
of the Huntington, West Virginia, Orchestra (from whence came the 
original question on thumb trill) tells of how the late Arnold Odette, 
drummer in the orchestra, used to give his tambo head a coat of clear 
varnish over a space about one and a half inches around the rim, While 
the varnish was wet he scraped the granules trom some coarse sandpaper 
into the wet varnish. “When this dried,” writes Maestro Wiant, “Odette 
had a surface over which his thumb wouldn’t skid, even in damp 
weather.” 

The spit man scorns artificial aids to trill production, relying wholly 
upon nature. Grasping the ‘tambo firmly in one hand, he rubs the off 
thumb across his tongue, wipes off the excess spit on the seat of his, er—, 
coat, starts the trill at the appointed moment and “nothing happens.” 


He wiped off too much excess; consequently his thumb was dry. At his 
next entrance he goes through the same procedure and again “nothing 
happens.” This time he didn’t wipe off enough excess and his thumb 
skidded. After several such futile attempts and with the number about 


over, he is content to finish up with fingers, knuckles or what have you. 
(“Oh hell,” he soliloquizes, “nobody noticed it anyway—I'll get it next 
time.” ) 

Back to coating and abrasives, I favor the coating to be applied all 
over the head instead of just along the rim. Rubbing the thumb across 
the head, or semicircularly nearer the center than the rim, will give a 
louder tone and permit more open spacing of notes, which sometimes is 
desirable. It goes without saying that the fine, pranissimo effects are pro- 
duced by rubbing nearest the rim. Frequent applications of the abrasive 
reduces the situation in which nothing happens to a minimum. 

“Tt’s as easy to trill with a finger as with the thumb,” say Brad 
Spinney, tintinnabulatory technician, currently at Station WOR, New 
York. He continues: “Try turning the tambo upside down and trilling 
along the wood (shell-edge), over the heads of the brads which hold the 
jingles in place. First, however, sink the brad-heads below the surface 
with a nail-set.”. A gempmun signing himself Anon Y. Mouse writes: 
“Describe a figure 8 on the tambo head with the thumb and you can 
rub a trill for as long as you want.” (Can be done, says GLS.) “Try 
skunk oil,” wisecracks Ernie Roark, Los Angeles. Ernie, you'll never 
know how much this suggestion of yours has helped me. 
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After disposing of the sandpaper problem in his letter, Maestro Wiant 
vocs off on a most interesting tangent as follows: “One of the violinists 
in the orchestra who was a metallurgist as well, had a set of triangle 
beaters of Monel metal made for drummer Odette. These ranged in size 
from that of a screw-driver to one about the thickness of an eight-penny 
nail, and with them Odette could play all the literature for the triangle, 
including the pianissimo rolls at the end of Anitra’s Dance and the E-flat 
Concerto for Triangle, Piano and Orchestra, by Franz Liszt.” 

The capitalization and top billing given to the triangle in the maes- 
tro’s reference to the Liszt opus reveals a brand of humor that could be 
imagined to come only from a drummer. Sure enougn, it turns out that 
this gentleman is indeed a drummer as well as a conductor, and it appears 
that he knows his triangle beaters as well as his jingle-drums. I recollect 
once having a time for myself in trying to satisfy the late Victor Herbert’s 
demands for proper triangle tone. It took the right beater as well as 
the right triangle to do the trick. To the uninitiated, there is an art in 
the striking of this little triangular hunk of metal in a manner to satisfy 
an exacting conductor. 

Another sample of drummer humor appears at the end of the Wiant 
epistle, viz.: “Re your statement that a percussionist often can pick up 
pointers from a violinist—the converse can be and often is true, particu- 
larly since the law against drummers being musicians has been repealed. 
Having been reared on the Bower Method, which I was taught to revere 
slightly less than the Bible, and being reasonably conversant with the 
sticking ideas of Gardner, yourself and others, I find I can often solve 
bowing problems of string players by applying the sticking principles I 
learned as a drummer. Up and down bows—right and left sticks—a 
good drummer is trained to feel the same accentuations, stresses and their 
opposites that the string player does. In case you are elected a delegate 
to the next Convention, I hope you will introduce a bill compelling all 
the bowing of an orchestra to be marked by the principal drummer, who 
will, of course, be paid the salary formerly given to the concertmeister.” 

Thanks, Maestro, if I am elected I faithfully promise to do as you 
suggest. In the meantime please advise me how far back I, just a 
drummer, had better stand when I approach one of my string player 
friends and say: “Get out your fiddle, kid, I am gonna show you some 
Fancy bowings.” 

Interesting letter from Paul Price, former Bay Stater, now Percus- 
sion Instructor, School of Music, University of Illinois. Paul writes, in 
part: “I am most gratified in the amount of work we have been able 
to accomplish in bringing the percussion instruments betore the public, 
and the amount of intere st displayed by school directors is most en- 
couraging. Our goal is to produce good percussion musicians and also 
‘ord potential school band directors the maximum percussion experi- 
nee, both applied and pedagogical.” 

\ccompanying Paul's letter is a program of an all-percussion con- 


cert given some time ago at the U. of C., including such numbers as 
luto Accident by Harold G. Davison and Jonisation by Edgar Varése. 
The Davison number, mentioned before in this column, is truly an 
ultra-percussive, featuring (in addition to about every instrument a 


drummer owns) two sheets of plate glass, a hammer to break them, 


l washbowl, a crock, a nice hardwood floor on which to throw the 


mess when the accident occurs, five temple blocks, nine musical tumblers 
water-filled) and a lonisation, similar in character and 
a classic, calls for thirteen performers and features, among other effects, 


Such numbers, interesting to hear and intricate to perform, 


pianotorte. 


a i10n rodr, 


furnish excellent training material for the serious student and I hope 


they will gain in favor. 
PRACTICE WITH THE METRONOME? 

Continuing with all-percussion, one such number I have not as 
yet heard staged is William Russell’s Three Dance Movements, com- 
prising the Waltz in 7/4 (no less), March in 3 4, and Fox Trot in 5/4. 
Russell’s flair for the novel extends further than time-signatures; e. g., 
yncopated figures played on a bottle, which finally meets a_ tragic 
end (break bottle, sfffz) and his rough treatment of a saw and cymbal 
(draw a saw across Turkish cymbal). All this and more would, I 
think, in the words of Mrs. Goldberg, really dring me. 

The piano man comes in for his share of rough treatment too, in 
this number, starting the March with his left forearm on the keyboard 
in the bass, and a slap stick in the treble clef. Finally, Mr. Piano Man 
ends up in a blaze of glory (Use a board, four feet long, one inch by 
four inches, to play all black or white keys. In final bar, tremolo by 
ocking board from black to white keys. For final chord use all keys 
on piano). 
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SPOTLIGHT ON DENZIL BEST 





“GREATEST 
DRUMS | EVER OWNED? GRETSCH BROADKASTERS!” 


—is one of the 6-out-of-8 winners 
in this year’s drummer popularity 
polls who make that statement! 
Denzil is with the George Shear- 
ing group, has played with Cole- 
man Hawkins, Illinois Jacquet 
and Errol Garner. “People 
really listen to THAT GREAT 
GRETSCH SOUND,” says Denzil. 





Denzil likes the handy Gretsch Rail 
Consolette and Shell Mounted Tom 


Tom Holder which 
attaches permanent- 
ly to the bass drum, 
adjuststo your height 


and playing angle. 
(Holder folds down | Sound off on a Gretsch Broad- 
for carrying.) See | kaster yourself at your Gretsch 


this and other cus- 
tom-built features at 
your Gretsch dealer 
right away, or write 
us for more facts. 
No obligation. 


dealer, or write for your cata- 
log of Gretsch drum outfits now. 
It’s FREE. Just address: Dept. 
IM-452, The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. 
Co., 60 Broadway, Bklyn. 11, N. Y. 

















“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of *‘Celeste,”’ etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 














61st Street on Broadway 


H O T E L P R E Ss C O T OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 


All Buses and Subways at Our Front Door 


These SPECIAL RATES for Professionals: 
1 ROOM, KITCHENETTE AND BATH.........cccccccsssressssssseees $25.00 to $27.50 Weekly 
2-ROOM SUITES WITH BATH.......... . $37.50 to $40.00 Weekly 
SINGLE ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER From $15.00 Weekly 
LOW DAILY RATES 
HOTEL IS COMPLETELY REDECORATED AND REFURNISHED BY DECORATOR 
Other Locations Under Same Management: 
126 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, Near 85th Street for Studio, Kitchenette and 


305 WEST 97th STREET 
329 WEST 101st STREET Bath, $22.50 to $27.50 Weekly 


Call or write the Manager, HOTEL PRESCOT, 61st St. on Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
For Reservations, Telephone COlumbus 5-5800 
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OPERATIC ALLEY CAT 

George Kleinsinger, of Tubby the 
Tuba fame, has just finished another 
of his musical epics, Archy and 
Mehitabel, the story of an amoral 
alley cat and a philosophical cock 


roach. These two friends made 
their appearance in Don Marquis’ 
vignettes way back in 1917 and 


have had a devoted following ever 
since. Now their adventures, adapted 
by Joseph Darion, have been set to 
excellent and expressive music by 
Kleinsinger. 

Much interest has been shown in 
the comic 
ballet and television production. 

Other works of Mr. Kleinsinger 
include his “From Dawn to Dawn,” 


opera as a vehicle for 
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SOUTH EIGHTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 





Holland. 
accordion and drums, and sings in 
twenty different languages (includ- 
ing English). 
Budapest and violin virtuoso of the 
team, 
thousand selections. 


who 
some years back. 


Musicians 


which was premiered at Carnegie 


Hall recently by the Air Force 
Symphony. 
Tubby the 
recorded in a 
Dean Dixon, 
also played it in Sweden and Fin- 
land, translated in both languages. 
The {dventures of a 
Zoo was recently given by the Phila- 
delphia and Denver orchestras and 
his Once Upon an Orchestra has 
been heard in Montreal under the 


baton of Wilfred Pelletier. 


Tuba has just been 
French 
who conducted, 


version and 


has 


composer's 


THE LeCLAIRES 

The 
piano-violin duo, 
in Amsterdam, Holland, by an Amer- 
ican TV producer and brought to 
After be 


Continental 


disco\ ered 


Le( laire S, a 
were 


this country a year 


ago. 


coming members of Local 802, New 
York, they were signed for a 
term engagement at the Chez Vito 
of the Hotel Meurice in New York 
and are now under a six-month con 


| 


10Ony- 


THE LeCLAIRES 


tract at the Sweden Inn in Hallan- 
dale, Florida. 


Monny, the pianist, was born in 
He also plays the bass, 


Claire, a native of 


boasts a repertoire ot five 


They have appeared throughout 


Europe and were recently featured 
in New York on the Frank Sinatra 


IV show. Claire, incidentally, was 


one of the famous Hegedus Sisters 


were international headliners 


LIBERACE 


Liberace, North Hollywood's ver- 


satile pianist, is currently appear-- 


ing on his own television show 
every Wednesday night over RLAC 
TV. Born in Milwaukee, Liberace 
(pronounced Liber-ah-chee) learned 
to play by ear at the age of four, 


and six months later received a 
scholarship with a  home-town 
teacher. When he was seven, he 


performed for the late Paderewski, 


the man responsible for encouraging 





LIBERACE 


to continuc his 
musical education. Paderewski also 
that he drop his first 


name if he ever became professional, 


Liberace’s parents 


suggested 
both of which he did. 


When he was 


rst “paid” engage 


ten years old, 
Liberace got his 
ment when he received fifty cents 
for playing background music for 
Soon 


theater 


silent motion pictures. after 


that he went on a series of 
billed as a 
When he was sixteen he 
debut with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and three years later r 


tours “boy pianist.” 


made his 


ceived his first experience with a 
dance band playing with Jay Mills 
on the “Fitch Bandwagon.” 

After a year with the he 
went on single acts doing the type 
of routine that made his reputation 


band 


—playing the classics and including 
a dash of the popular. 

Liberace owns one of the world’s 
collections miniature 
pianos. It was started with a piano 
given him by Paderewski, and the 
collection today numbers over 300, 
made of wood, 


largest ot 


including pieces 
metal, glass, ceramic, China and 
diamond. His ten-foot concert grand 
is valued at $150,000. 

Liberace is just apt to 
found in his kitchen as at_ his 
piano. He feels that cooking is 
one of the forgotten arts, and so 
determined is he to contribute to 
this forgotten art that he’s cur- 
rently writing a book—an autobi- 
ography with recipes included. 
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in the News 


PETER VAN SPALL 
Peter Van Spall and his orches- 
tra are now appearing for the sec- 


ond season at the Carolina Hotel 
in Pinehurst; North Carolina. <A 
pupil of Nola Arndt (the “Nola” 


| 
of the famous composition by her 
husband, the late Felix Arndt), Van 
Spall made his debut as a concert 
pianist in New York City in 1950. 





PETER VAN SPALL 


\iter his own orchestra 


] 
nd completing a successful engage 


nt in New Jersey, he moved with 


organizing 


his group to the Carolina Hotel 
where they are now featured nightly 
in the Pine Room. They also do a 


Tuesday and Thursday night radio 
show, “Request Time,” over WEEB. 

Van Spall recently gave a piano 
recital at the Carolina, presenting 
a progam of classical, semi-classical, 
and popular numbers. Local press 
reviews acclaimed it as “one of the 
most enjoyable events of the season 


tor music lovers.’ 


MARTY NAPOLEON 


One of the newer and more excit 
ing names in the music business is 
Marty Napoleon. A native of Brook- 
lyn, Marty started to play the piano 
at the age of fifteen, organizing 
his own dance band two years later. 
When he was twenty, he joined the 
Bob Astor band, and in 1941, the 
band of Chico Marx. <A 
engagements with other 
outstanding orchestras, including 
his association with Phil Napoleon 
and his Memphis Five, soon made 
Marty one of the most widely dis- 


hectic 
series of 


cussed pianists in jazz circles. 

In 1951, a dynamic group known 
as the Big Four. was acclaimed as 
one of the greatest musical combos 
The quartet included 

Charlie Ventura, 


of the year. 
Buddy _ Rich, 
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Chubby Jackson, and Marty 


poleon. 


Today Marty is appearing with the 


Louis Armstrong band as featured 


pianist. He joined the organization 
about two months ago tor a one- 
year stay. 

WILLIAM PALERMO AND 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


Back in 1914, William 


WwW hen 


the Bedford Rest in Brooklyn, 


young pianist by the name of George 


Na- 


Palermo was leading his band at | 
1 


Gershwin was called to his attention. | 


* . ' 
Palermo listened to him play, and | 


although he greatly admired Gersh- 
talent at the 
baffled to 


win's  selt-de veloped 
piano, he was. slightly 
notice that Gershwin’s fingers never 
the 


he couldn’t usc 


white ivories. 


him with th 


touched 
he advised him to work up a good 
solo number and hired him at $22 
a week to play “California Sunshine” 
on the black keys. 

Palermo met Georg some yc 
Adantic City. 


ars 


later in ( 7eorge 


WILLIAM PALERMO 


turned up this time in the role of 
song plugger, and soon after that, 
when Gershwin had completed his 
Rhapsody in Blue and was pertorm- 
ing at the Roxy Theater in New 
York, the two friends met again. 


There was a long gap in their | 


encounters after this. Palermo and 


his band were appearing at the San | 


Remo Follies in West End, New 
Jersey, when George Gershwin ap- 
peared one night with twelve chorus 


girls from his then current Broad- | 


way show, Gil Crazy; with him 


he also brought the Shubert man- | 


ager. When Palermo saw Gersh- 
win, he immediately dedicated the 
evening to him, playing only Gersh- 
win music (for which George tipped 
the band with a $100 bill). Palermo 


Since | 
band, | 


joined the party, and Gershwin 
urged him to tell the Shubert man- 
ager how he had given him his 
first job. The Shubert manager was 
properly touched by the sentimental 
tale, but his main concern was, 
“How much did George get?” 


FREDERIC VONN 

The piano 
Frederic Vonn can be heard every 
Thursday evening from 8:00 to 8:30 
P. M. over WFUV-FM, Fordham 
University’s Voice. 

Mr. Vonn, whose specialty is tak 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 


improvisations of 


MARTY NAPOLEON 














ecca DL—9570, Lyrichord LL—15 


* EMS—4 


* EMS—4, Circle 51—100 


* Stradivarius—606 


bassoon, horn and trumpet 


25 West 45th Street 





Sonata for French Horn and Piano (1939)... 
Sonata for Trombone and Piano (1941).... 


ere 


For flute, oboe, clarinet, bass clarinet, 


MODERN 
SONATAS 
FOR 
WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 


by one of the 
greatest living composers 


PAUL HINDEMITH | 


Sonata for Flute and Piano (1937)............ 


* Mercury—10067, Col. ML—4339, Oxford—103 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano (1938)............ 
Sonata for English Horn and Piano (1941).. 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (1939)........ 


Sonata for Bassoon and Piano (1938)........ 2.00 
* Oxford—103, EMS—4 
* * % 
Sonata for Trumpet and Piano (1939)...... 3.25 


3.25 
2.00 


various other works for Woodwinds 
by PAUL HINDEMITH include: 


Quintet, op. 24, No. 2 (Kleine Kammermusik) 
For flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn Set of parts 


5.00 


Min. score 1.25 


Min. score 2.40 


* LP recordings available at your local dealer. 


Order Music directly from Dept. P 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


New York City 


or your local dealer) 


Inc. 
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T WILL no doubt come as a surprise to a 

large majority of our readers that so many 

trumpets are used in the symphony orches 
tra, for in most musical organizations in this 
country the trumpeters perform all their parts 
on a single instrument, usually the B-flat trum 
pet. However, there are B-flat cornets 
and fluegelhorns, bass trumpets in E-flat or 
B-flat, and high trumpets in C, D, E-flat, F, 
and high B-flat. They are available in S, M, or 
L. bore, depending on the manufacturer. All 
find their way into this or that symphony or- 
chestra for the performance of certain compo- 
sitions. In one American orchestra the small 
bore C trumpet is almost exclusively used; in 
another the B-flat In the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra there is a com- 
an attempt to 


also 


large bore 


promise between extremes and 
incorporate the intrinsic virtues of 
the various types of instruments in a 
of the road” approach. 

The instruments in the accompanying 
graph represent practically all members of the 
orchestral family of trumpets. The lowest 
pitched one, the bass trumpet (third 
left in the photograph) is in low E-flat, is of 
make, has rotary valves, the usual 


several of 
“middle 


ryhoto- 


from 


German 


three plus a fourth that gives a quick change 
to D. The mouthpiece is larger than that used 
for the B-flat trumpet; it is about the size 


that is used on the alto horn or mellophone. 
Richard Wagner wrote extensively for the bass 
trumpet in his great music dramas, and assigned 
it many important solo passages to utilize its par- 
ticular tone color which is more resonant than 
the low register of the trumpet and more mellow 


than the upper register of the trombone. Her 
are four excerpts from his operas, (1) from 
Die Walkiire, (2) Siegfrie d, (3) Das Rhein 


gold, and (4) Gétterdammerung: 
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bass trumpet part in his Rites 
Activity of the 


passages as: 


Stravinsky has a 


of Spring (“Ritual Ancestors” 


movement) that contains such 


“¢ otha, a oF ene , Sele = 
Fra! fh ttas hs Sige sy 
“apd lg! irpesaras’ bp 7ST Pp igb | 


f tm Sord 
In hn general tutti the bass trumpet is of 
course voiced at the bottom of the trumpet 


choir and just above the trombones. .Bass trum 
made in low B-flat use a trom 
have a sound somewhat lik« 
trombone, and usually are played by 
trombonists, not trumpeters. I have 
instruments in both symphonies and in dance 


pets that are 
bone mouthpiece, 
a valve 
seen these 


orchestras. 
The regular B-flat 
Those in the 


trumpet is familiar to 
accompanying photo 
graph are made in France. One has a large 
bore and three have medium-large. It should 
be mentioned here that all four players use a 
large size mouthpiece that has the wide and 


everyone, 


deep cup necessary to produce a tone of sufficient 
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WHY SO MANY TRUMPETS? 


By DANIEL B. TETZLAFF 





All examples in this article are given 
in concert pitch (not as they appear in 
the orchestral trumpet parts) to facilitate 
their reading by those unfamiliar with 
the many transpositions used. 











volume and resonance to sound out through the 
full symphony’s massed tone. 

The section also uses four C trumpets. Two 
are of large bore, two are medium. They were 
custom built. The trumpet has long been 
extensively used in France, England and Italy, 
and is gaining in popularity in the United 
States. The trumpet parts to many of the 
compositions of the past fifty years were written 
with performance on this instrument 
in mind; also 50 per cent of the rest of the 
symphony orchestra trumpet repertoire can be 
more effectively played on this instrument. Its 
brilliant, clear tone is fiery and exciting in 
such passages as (1) Zarathustra (Strauss); (2) 


specific 


Rosenkavalier (Strauss); (3) Firebird (Stra- 
vinsky ): 
Jog 2 2 Mod Sg ts5> 
— vr 
bE sar 4 @aerir et+l i 
f = Atet, mel 


Ihe C 

passages that require great delicacy and soft- 
as in (1) Oberon, Weber, and (2) Sym- 
Brahms: 


trumpet is superb for the performance 


ness, 


phony No. 2, 


~ 

An Seles ae TEFR at 

Pf (Vowwre ') pS 

The tone of the C trumpet shows up to par- 

ticular advantage on records, and is thus pre- 

ferred by many players when they do broad- 
casts, transcriptions and sound-tracks. 

The D trumpet in the photograph is also 
custom made and comes with slides to change 
it into E-flat. Most all trumpets are provided 
with some means of altering the pitch of the 
instrument a half-step down or up. The D 
trumpet is indispensable in performing the very 
high trumpet parts written by some of the 
modern composers. When played full fortissimo 
it is shrill and shouting, and will project a 
over even the loudest orchestral 
are two examples of its use: (1) 
and (2) Barték’s Concerto for 





passage out 
tutti. Here 
Ravel’s Bolero, 
Orchestra: 
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Two other examples of passages in which the 
D trumpet is put to good use are (1) Britten's 
Sea Interludes, Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition. 


and (2) 
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Fe Con Sardine 


Present-day orchestra players perform the high 
Bach and Handel D trumpet passages on our 


(Continued on page thirty-six) 





The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra trumpet section with their eleven trumpets. 
are Sheldon Rockler (4th) who plays B-flat, C and bass trumpet; 
plays B-flat and C; Bernard Adelstein (solo) who uses B-flat, C and D; 
and assistant ist) who uses B-flat, C and E-flat trumpets. 
D, C, 8-flat; 


are: C, B-flat, E-flat bass; C, B-flat; 





Left to right 
Daniel Tetzlaff (2nd) who 
and James Greco (3rd 
The instruments from left to right 
high E-flat, C, B-flat. 
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Selmer 


makes music history again with 


CENTERED-TONE 


CLARINET * 


Introduced six short months ago 
opens new era in clarinet thinking 


Yes ...a few short months ago the SELMER (Paris) 
Centered-Tone Clarinet was new, unknown and un- 
tried by all but a mere handful of musicians who were 
playing them for test purposes. Today, the superb new 
SELMER (Paris) C-T has already become the sensation 
of the woodwind world. And good reason... 


Here’s what Centered-Tone means to you 
The new SELMER (Paris) Centered-Tone Clarinet en- 
ables you to play better in all ways! With C-T you can 
have a tone of classic purity . . . rich sound, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal coloring. Un- 
desirable tonal spread has been completely eliminated, 
thanks to more than twelve years of SELMER research, 
which includes new developments in bore proportions, 
venting, and tone hole placement. 


Superior ‘'speaking” quality... 

improved dynamic range 

Blowing resistance of the Centered-Tone model is 
exactly right. You’ve never experienced anything like 
it! The tendency for certain tones to “hang” has been 
eliminated. Test it for yourself. Play a new C-T model 
at your SELMER dealer’s. Set into any solo passage 
starting on any tone... you'll find the sound starts 
instantly and without effort even at pianissimo dy- 
namic level! And, even at whisper level, the com- 
plete range of tonal color is retained. 


Illustrated Brochure FREE 


World-Famous Clarinetists agree 
-.. the SELMER Centered-Tone 
captures the heart of the tone! 


Never before has any clarinet achieved 
national popularity so quickly. A leading 
dealer writes .. . “‘all the finest trying the 
C-T model .. . nothing but compliments 
and raves.” A user says... “It is amaz- 
ingly responsive. Fingering is very fast... 
and the tone is all you claim it to be.” 
Another user writes “A mighty fine clari- 
net... in fact the tonal quality surpasses 
any other clarinet I have ever tried.” Top 
clarinet teachers, musicians and dealers are 
unanimous in acclaiming the C-T model. 






DAVID WEBER, 


eminent clarinetist with NBC 
symphony, New York, says 
of his new Selmer C-T Clari- 
net, “Il find the Centered- 
Tone Clarinet to be superior 
to any other instrument | have 
ever played.” Mr. Weber is 
featured on Stradivari Rec- 
ords, and is well-known as a 
recitalist and soloist with 
chamber music groups such 
as the New Friends of Music. 


Play the Centered-Tone... 


H. & A. SELMER INC. 
Dept. B-41, Elkhart, Indiana 


greatest model in SELMER History! 

There is only one sure way for you to be 
satisfied that the new SELMER( Paris) 

C-T is the Clarinet for you, Try it. 

Play one at your SELMER dealer’s, today. 


Please send my copy of your free brochure describing the new SELMER 


(Paris) C-T Clarinet. 


A new brochure... yours for the asking . . . describes the 


many new and exclusive features of sELMER’s C-T Model 
Clarinet, that will help make your playing better... 


NS nc nickuasracde atm 


and 


{ddress 


more effective. Mail this coupon for your copy. There is 


no obligation. 


19352 


CW cnc nnccccdacsencunssssdbnncsae Staie 
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SIOUX CITY VICTORY 


Music scored a victory last year at Sioux City, Iowa, when the state 
approved a tax proposal to maintain the Sioux City Symphony Orchestra. 
In reply to the inevitable question: “How did you do it?” Mr. Roy 
“Whitey” Larson of Local 254 explained that it did take a great deal 
of pre-election work, enlisting the support of influential individuals and 


organizations. A major role in the campaign was played by the concert 





MUNICIPAL BANDSHELL, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


band of Sioux City. It has been a long haul upwards for Sioux City, 
whose music tradition dates ‘back to 1920 when veterans of the first 
world war launched the Monahan Post Band of the American Legion. 

The first step in the direction of public support came in 1935 when, 
after fifteen years of struggle, the band submitted a proposal to the 
voters to levy a tax to maintain the organization—which it won by 
a wide margin. 

In 1930 the leadership of the band was taken over by a violinist, 
Leo Kucinski, conductor of the college symphony orchestra of Morning 
side College, and a member of the music faculty. 

The inspiring record of Kucinski and the Monahan Post Band 
was a powerful force toward passage by the lowa State Legislature in 
1947 of a law permitting the levying of a tax to support a symphony 
orchestra. Sioux City voters approved the tax proposal in 1950 and the 
first money was available in the Spring of 1951. 

The band and the orchestra each receive about $10,000 a year from 
the city fund. The band plays twenty-five concerts during the Summer 
months. Sunday night concerts take place at Grandview Park, a 
Federal government work project built in the early 1930's with a 
6,000 seating capacity. 

The guiding spirit in obtaining government support was Ralph 
\. Henderson, a member of the band since its inception and recently 


elected mayor of Sioux City. 


A VETERAN BAND HONORED 


One of the oldest bands in the United States, with a 
ninety-five years’ continuous service, is the Perseverance Band of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. Colonel Richard Snyder, Deputy Adjutant General of 
Pennsylvania, presented a replica of an historic Civil War flag to the 
band at a celebration of the band’s ninety-fifth anniversary held on 
March 2nd at the Lebanon High School Auditorium. As part of 
his address he read the presentation speech which was given at the 
original ceremonies in 1861, when General Curtin gave the band its 


record of 


first flag. 
The program featured a trumpet trio played by William Margut, 
Frank Kirchner, ]r., and Charles Fenner, Jr.; a trombone trio by Walter 
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With the Concert Bands 


H. Steckbeck, George Horst and Randolph R. Urich; and a saxophone 
solo by James W. Shuey, Jr. 


BAND MUSIC FROM COLUMBUS 


The Achbar Grotto Band of Columbus, Ohio, contributes a lot to 


the bustling activity around Local 103. The business representative of 
the Local, Frank B. Lane, is in the horn section; so is Earl McCullogh, 
who does a lot of arranging. J. Frank Stansell, 79, oldest active member 


of the local, and on its board of directors, also plays the horn in the band, | 


3andmaster Clair Barnard held the baton in an Army band during 
the last war. His present musical activities include a dance orchestra 
as well as a post as supervisor of music in a Columbus high school. 

The band, which has forty-eight professional musicians, plays for 
lodge affairs and occasional parades. For seventeen years it has made 
an annual visit to the Franklin County Infirmary to play for the patients, 


AKRON MUNICIPAL BAND 


The Akron Municipal Band, organized in June, 1950, is made up, 
for the most part, of music instructors in the Akron public schools. Solo 
clarinetist, John Kratz, also president of the band, was formerly with the 
famous Sousa Band. Paul Weeks, euphonium soloist, is the assistant 
conductor and music arranger for the band. The personnel are all mem- 
bers of Local 24. Last season five of the numerous concerts presented 
by the band were arranged through a grant from the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 


CHURCHILL SIGNS DRUM 


On a recent visit to Canada, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
lustily whacked the bass drum of the Royal Canadian Air Force Central 
Band. After the close of the Government Dinner at which the band was 
playing, Bandmaster Flying Officer Carl Friberg asked Mr. Churchill if 
he would sign the band’s big drum. 

“On one condition, yes,” said Mr. Churchill. “The condition is 
that you let me take a whack at it.” Mr. Friberg delightedly agreed, 
whereupon Mr. Churchill advanced, signed his name on a clear area of 
the drum, thumped it lustily and shook hands with the conductor. 
MIDWEST BAND CONVENTION 

The Midwest National Band Clinic held its fifth annual band con- 
vention at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago last December 13-15 with 
more than three thousand directors and friends of music in attendance. 
Bands took turns in presenting carefully prepared new materials of every 
grade of difficulty selected from various publishers. Members from 
thirty-eight states and Canada attended. Dr. Raymond F. Dvorak 
acted as master of ceremonies. Among the bands which performed were 
the Vandercook College of Music Concert Band; Christian Brothers 
High School Band of Memphis, Tennessee; the High School Band of 
Oxford, Michigan; the Grade School Band of Plainfield, Illinois; and 
the Miami Senior High School Band of Miami, Ohio. 

The Band Clinic will holJ its next meeting December 12-14, 1952, 
at the same place. 


COMPANY BAND IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The Lukens Steel Band, comprising forty employees of the Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania, was organized in 1911 and 
has made an important place for itself in the community life of the town. 
The band is managed entirely by its own officers, and the company 
supports it as a worthy civic project. The band is featured in connection 
with home community celebrations and gives local and out-of-town 
performances, the highlight of 1951 being a concert on July 22, 1951, at 
the Ocean City Municipal Pier, Ocean City, New Jersey. 





Send news and pictures of concert bandleaders and bands, including 
details on summer programs, new items of repertory, etc., to the Managing 
Editor, International Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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The band was conducted by Hower E. H. Steiner, leader, and Arthur : 
H. Strohman, assistant leader. re 
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Local Highlights 


FITCHBURG’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Local 173, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, celebrated its fiftieth anniver 
cary on January 6th. Mayor Peter Levanti, guest of honor, extended his 
best wishes to the local, which was chartered on January 1, 1902. The 
two musicians with the longest membership records are Ernest R. Pick 
ford and Frederick A. Calder, both of whom joined in 1905. Local 173 
and since 1946 approximately $10,000 worth of 


now has 228 members, 





Board of Directors of Local 173, Fitchburg, Mass. 


music has been donated to the public here through the Music Performance 
Trust Fund. Officers of the local are: president. Edwin Holt; vice-presi- 
dent, George P. Peters; secretary, Charles F. Miller; treasurer, Donald A. 
Bouvier; business agent, Lomein E. Stepton: board of directors, Fred- 
erick A. Calder, Forrest E. Bunker, Alfred A. George, Robert A. Schreiner, 
Roger Pascarelli, Arthur H. Tuikka, and Lester Brown. 


CAN ANYONE BEAT THIS RECORD? 

William J. Dart, the Secretary of Local 33 of Port Huron, 
Michigan, has held that post for fifty-three years. At the tender age 
of seventeen he was playing in the Fort Gratiot Band, and at nineteen 
he was directing it. He also helped to organize the present Port 
Huron City Band in 1893 and has been a member ever since. His 
fair for organizing carried right on through to the Michigan Musi- 
cians’ Association for which he was one of the founding fathers. He 
served as president for six years and as secretary for eight. Mr. Dart 
was around in July, 1890, when as a member of the band from Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, he saw the unveiling of the monument to 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Dart plays all wind instruments, but the clarinet is his favorite. He 
feels that the economic status of musicians has improved slightly since the 
days when he received $4.00 for playing for square dances which started 
at 5:30 in the afternoon and lasted to way beyond the wee hours 
of the morning. 

Mrs. Dart is also a musician and has played in the same orchestra 
as her husband for over fifty years. 


MANY BANDLEADERS ON LOCAL 197 ROSTER 


St. Louis Local 197 musicians were recently saluted by Chick Fin- 
ney, who writes a column called “Blue Notes” for the St. Louis Argus, 
for donating their services without charge on various charitable pro- 
grams. The free music is made possible through the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry, and is furnished on programs 
where no admission is charged. 

The St. Louis Local has among its three hundred members an 
amazingly large group of band leaders, among whom are: George Hud- 
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ON po ae INSTRUMENT 


AMPERITE’ KONTAK MIKE 


THE ONLY NO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 











<® Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most 
electric guitar amps. 











No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


Anthony Antone, widely known 
as “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthv.iastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. r 


Model SEH, hi-imp List $12.00 [ * Z 
Model KKH . / 1 ZZ 
(with hand volume control). List $18.00 | %) a 
117A I 
AMPERITE NY 








STUDIO MICROPHONES 
at P. A. PRICES! 
Ideal gor CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 
quality will be perfectly natural. 


Model RBLG (200 ohms)... List $42.00 
Model! RBHG (hi-imp)......... List $42.00 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL ....... List $32.00 


AMPERITE Company, Inc. 
New York 12, N.Y. 
lel O ML Glare St., W 
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BEST AMP 


Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 


4 inputs ...separate mike controls 


hé 
@ Easily portable 


@ One Amp that can be used three 
purpose at one time: 


76N 


AMPLIFIER 





As Sound System 
For String Instruments 
For Accordions 


@ Acoustically designed to 
deaden overtones 


WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANGE 








Vhere's a Premier rémp for Youl 


SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY INC. 
559 Avenue of che Americas IM-32 
New York Il, N.Y 
Send me your mew free catalog showing the Premier Ampliber 
and giving complete specifications and prices. Send name of Premier 
dealer nearest me. 


ask your 


music dealer 
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son, Jeter-Pillars, Buggs Roberts, Harry Winn, Jimmy Houston, Jimmy 
Forrest, Tab Smith, Foots Goodson, Tommy Dean, China Brown, Arc hie 
Burnside, Fred “Horse-Collar” Lee, Willie Feagin, Ben Thigpen, Ditty- 
Bo Hill, Fred Goodman, Fred Martin, Junior Pleas, John Moore, Charles 
Stich, Flora Smith, Alice Jones, Harriett Martin, Ellen Kinchen, Eddie 
Randle, Eddie Johnson, Emmett Carter, Jimmy Bell, Chester Lane, Wil- 
liam Calloway, Singleton Palmer, Joe Smith, Oliver Nelson, Albert 
“Peanut” Butler, Beverly White, Sam Malone, George Reynolds, Leontin 
Carmichal, Robert Danzi, Miles Davis, Chick Finney, Ted Wiggins, 


ROSE BOWL PARADE 


ee 


sixty-three-year history of the Rose Parade, 


all members of Local 767, 


For the first time in the 
a band composed entirely of Negro musicians, 
Los Angeles, California, was invited by the unanimous vote of the Tour- 
nament of Roses Music Committee to participate in its historic parade, 


Re rere 


Pao one se 





Se aes 
nw wie yy. 2. 





Local 767’s Band in Rose Bowl Parade. 


This year’s theme was Dream of the Future. Under the direction of 
Millard F. Lacey, the fifty-piece band represented the Parks and Recrea- 


tion Department of the City of Los Angeles. They are shown above as J 
they marched in the Pasadena Tournament of Roses parade. q 





RE-ELECTION 


Local 322 of 


The annual business meéting of Red Bluff, California, 
was held at the beginning of the year preceded by a dinner to which 
During the meeting the members decided to retain 


guests were invited. 
Walter Lesher, presi- 


the same officers to serve for another year, namely: 


dent; Herbert Hammer, Jr., vice-president. 


WARMING UP THE BAND FOR BASEBALL VICTORY 





at Victory Celebration. 


Stamford Local 626 Band Plays 


With Spring and basebal! weather just around the corner, Local 
626, Stamford, Connecticut, is looking forward to what they hope will 
be another victorious season. Last year the local’s band was a vital 
factor in Little League Baseball, particularly when they performed 





at a concert after the Little League had won the World Series Champion- 
Frank W. LiVolsi, President of Local 626, proudly introduced the 
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ball-players to the audience at the conlusion of the concert, which was 


presented through the Music Performance Trust Fund of the Recording 


Industry. 


INSTALLATION AND PRESENTATION 





Local 246, Marlboro, Massachusetts, held its annual installation ban- 
quet on January 20th at the Sudbury Inn, Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
George Gallagher, Local 143, Worcester, Massachusetts, president of 
the New England Conference, was presented with a life membership 
card to Local 246 by its president, Frank A. Warner. Shown above 
are (left to right): Nicholas A. DiBuono, secretary-treasurer; Romeo 
J. Gadbois, mayor of Mariboro; Harold R. Wheeler, vice-president; 
George Gallagher; president Frank A. Warner; attorney Anthony 
DiBuono, toastmaster; and Oscar Dupuis, sergeant-at-arms. Local 
246 is now making plans for its 50th anniversary celebration, which 
will take place in October, 1952. 


GALESBURG LOCAL 178 GIVES DINNER DANCE 





Local 178 of Galesburg, IIl., had its seventh annual party at the Elks 
Club on December 3rd. Members of the local played and after the 
turkey dinner there was dancing and merry-making. Guests from 
other locals also attended including “Rex” Emmet Ronstrom, formerly 
with the Ringling Brothers Circus Band and now with the Polack 
Traveling Circus. Mr. and Mrs. Gall Flesher of the Benedict Music 
Company were in charge of the entertainment. 


TUCSON LOCAL 771 BURNS THE MORTGAGE 


In the March 2nd release of the Tucson Musician, official publication 
of Local 771, Tucson, Arizona, a corner of the front page read in bold- 
face type, “We burn the mortgage.” This meant that Local 771 had paid 
in full, in just forty-four months, the $28,000 mortgage on their new build- 
ing, a low, modern-type structure, furnished with the latest appointments. 
This accomplishment, celebrated by a mortgage-burning party at which the 
Governor of the State was guest speaker, is only one demonstration of how 
Local 771 is carrying out its well-planned activities to purposeful ends. 

Functioning under the policy of “Benefits for the Living,” they have 
planned their budget so that not too large a surplus of funds is carried. 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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Special Arrangements for Small Orchestras 


Modern orchestrations scored by top-notch arrangers so that eighffinstru 


ments sound Jike a full band. Every title — a popular standard favorite 


Instrumentation 
3 SAXOPHONES, TRUMPET, TROMBONE, PIANO, DRUMS and BASS (with guitor chords) 





ROBBINS RHYTHM AIRS 


SUGAR I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
SHOULD | WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA 
TEMPTATION SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 
IF | HAD YOU HAMP'S BOOGIE WOOGIE 


STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES %& 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE & 
SWEET AND LOVELY =: 
SING, SING, SING 3: 
JOHNSON RAG 


CAE CAE (Sambo) 
PAGAN LOVE SONG 
TWO O'CLOCK JUMP 
HOW AM | TO KNOW 


OYE NEGRA (Bright Rhumba) 

LINDA MUJER (Bright Rhumba) DEEP PURPLE 

BIM BAM BUM (Bright Rhumba) BLUE MOON siete 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART we 


FEIST RHYTHM AIRS 


JA-DA SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
HONEY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
SUNDAY I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
HOT LIPS 1 DON'T KNOW WHY = 
TIGER RAG WANG WANG BLUES 
CHINA BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 


! NEVER KNEW SLEEPY TIME GAL 


WABASH BLUES AT SUNDOWN 
LINGER AWHILE RUNNIN’ WILD 
PEG O' MY HEART JOSEPHINE 
ONE O'CLOCK JUMP SIBONEY 


MILLER RHYTHM AIRS 





DIANE DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
CORAL SEA MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
GREAT DAY FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
ROSE ROOM ONCE IN A WHILE 
DOLL DANCE 1 CRIED FOR YOU 
TIME ON MY HANDS LI'L LIZA JANE 
AFTER | SAY I'M SORRY WHISPERING 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT CHARMAINE 

SLEEP 


MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 


Priee 7Z5e each 


at your dealer or direct 






BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent For: Robbins Music Corporation « Leo Feist, Inc. e Miller Music Corporation 


799 Seventh Avenue e New York 19, N. Y. 







DED Snincsadisinsseesenasons 
Nome slieiidaaniieisanainldgneceenintien: sig witnincike: «staresiiinaaniane City 
NR csinictskdinscscseasepbaescinds iansseebtie San .. State 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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By OTTO CESANA 





we should devote this installment to a discussion of analysis. 
Analysis is by far the most important phase of music theory, 
because only through 7 can a true appraisal be obtained of any musical 
idea. While form, arrangement and orchestration are important essentials 
ot a musical work, its real intrinsic value can be appraised only by means 
of harmonic analysis. 

It will soon become apparent to the serious student who pursues a 
reasonably intense program of harmonic analysis that a musical compo- 
sition is as good as its harmonic contents; that certain elements surpass 
others and that only as a consequence of the presence of desirable elements 
may a work be adjudged significant. 

A musical composition may be analyzed for the following elements: 
I1—harmony; 2—melody; 3—fill-ins; 4—remaining notes. 

In noting the harmony the following devices may be encountered: 


i i AVING completed all the harmony lessons, it seems appropriate that 


Diatonic Progressions 
These are progressions in the key, from I to VII. They may be triads, 
7th, 9th, 11th, 13th or augmented 15th chords. It will be readily seen 
that the inclusion of a 9th or 11th chord in a composition will produce a 
more modern effect than would a triad. 


Attendant Chords 
These are chords which we thoroughly discussed in Lesson No. 23 
of the Harmony Course. Accidentals are usually a clue to their presence. 
Passing Chords 
For this device, the lesson on passing tones (No. 41) will help to 
clarify the situation. A passing chord usually implies three steps: (1) 
the original chord, (2) the passing chord, and (3) the resolution chord. 
Afterbeat Chords 


Chords formed by afterbeats become afterbeat chords (Lesson No. 33). 


Suspension Chords 


Chords created by suspensions become suspension chords (Lesson 


No. 26). 
Parallel Harmony 


This device probably contains the greatest element of modernity. 
Because it contains the implication of parallel moving parts, classic com- 
posers shied away from it, leaving it to the modern composer, who occa- 


sionally also overworks it! 





DRUM -O-WHEEL 


Over 65,000 Combinations. Sticking 
and accenting exercises to develop 
SPEED @ POWER 
DEXTERITY ® CONTROL 
Book-size chart, 9x12”, backed by 

four revolving discs. 

Original © New ® Amazing 
Each turn of a wheel gives you a new 
and interesting combination. Endorsed 
by country’s leading drummers, teach- 
ers, schools and colleges. A MUST 
for the practicing Drummer. 

At your favorite dealer, or order from 


CHARLES ALDEN 
DRUM STUDIO AND SHOP 


(the home of progressive 
Drum Instruction!) 
Pierce Building, Copley Square 
Boston, Massachusetts 
POSTPAID $2.00 CASH WITH ORDER 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


rie on 1/3 — size) 








KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
| 461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Interchangeable Chords 


Very often the same chord may appear in varied extended or con. } 


tracted forms from Any chord can interchange 


with itself. 


triad to augmented 15th. 


New Key 


Very often it will become impossible to account for a chord in the 


prevailing key; then, the first dominant chord after the unknown chord 
will be the clue to the new key, and retroactively this unknown. chord 


may be accounted for in the new key. 


Deceptive Resolution 


Very often a chord will not proceed as expected. A deceptive resolu- 


tion may occur (Lesson No. 25). 


Unusual Progression 

When no possible relation can be established between one chord and 
another, then as a last resort it may be termed an Unusual Progression 
(Lesson No, 25). 

Tonic Chord with added Minor 7th 

Very often the minor 7th is added to the tonic chord. This converts 
the chord into an attendant dominant 7th which is usually followed by 
the chord on the fourth degree. 


Altered 5th of Dominant 


The fifth of any type dominant chord may be raised or lowered or 
both at the same time. This of course creates a double chromatic chord 
(Lesson No. 8). 

Melodic devices are not as numerous. 
follows: 


They may be designated as 


Notes of Chord 
The fundamental tone, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth 
and augmented fifteenth of any type chord may be used as a melodic tonic, 
Upper harmonic tones are superior to the lower tones. 
Figuratiuns 


Suspension, afterbeats and passing tones may be introduced as per 
respective rules. (See Lessons No. 26, No. 33, No. 41.) 
Substitute 6th 


The 6th of aedominant chord may substitute for the 5th at any time. 


Additional Tones 


The 6th, 7th, and 9th of a chord may be freely introduced. 


Lowered 6th of Scale 


The 6th degree in major may be lowered a half tone accidentally and 
chiefly for harmonic purposes, without destroying the major tonality. 


Exchange of Parts 

Chordic tones may exchange places with each other. This is a favorite 
device used under a sustained melodic tone. 

Analysis may be conducted as in the following examples. Observe 
that the chords are reduced to fundamental form and are placed in the 
vocal staff of a song and that the melodic and fill-in notes are numbered 
in relation to the prevailing chord. 






Med with bel + 
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No musical idea can be an accidental coincidence of notes. If it does 
not reduce itself to analysis, it is not music. Of course, in some cases the 
analysis cannot be made because the analyst has not the technical equip- 
ment to conduct it. Then it is not the fault of the music but of the analyst. 

With the next installment we will begin our Course in Modern Dance 
Arranging wherein each phase of current dance arranging and arrange- 
ments will be thoroughly discussed. 
by Otto Cesana. International Copyright Secured. 

All rights reserved. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Copyright, 1928, 
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When musicians buy string instruments, 
they spend all kinds of money to obtain 
the ones with the very finest tonal quality. 
PLEASE—don’t spoil your fine instrument 
by using imitation strings; namely, of 
metal or other cheap materials. 

Only GUT and GUT WOUND strings have 
the quality to bring out to its full measure 
all the beautiful tone your instrument holds. 
To get these finest strings — look for and 
insist on the following trade names. They 
are guaranteed. 


LA BELLA NU-TONE 
LA PREFERITA SWEETONE 
CRITERION REGINA 


E. & O. MARI, INC. 





38-01 23rd Ave., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 











THE WORLDS FINEST MOUTHPIECES 


THE BELL METAL “SUPER” 


Tone 
BARITONE 
TENOR 

ALTO 
















AND THE 
EBURNATED 
HARD RUBBER 


Tone E 


CLARINET ALTO TENOR 


OTTO LINK CO. 


61 ALBANY AVE., FREEPORT, L. 1... N.Y 








FOR EASIER 
VALVE ACTION... 


HOLTON 


Yew Formula 
INSTRUMENT OIL 


“New Formula” offers: 
greater adherence — faster 
spreading — improved clean- 
ing action — longer-lasting 
“body’’— uniform consis- 
tency ... “non-drying’— 
reduces friction. 

At your Holton Dealer. 
With Handy Swab (25c) or 
Oil Resistant Dropper (30c). 


BUY IT AT 

















S\N 





MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








APRIL, 


PLAY MODERN PIANO BY MAIL 
30 LESSONS — $2 


Sensational, new chord detector indi- 


cates over 150 chords at a glance . 
Included Absolutely Free! 


KARL BERRY 


P. O. Box 2363, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Where They Are Playing 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


Austin Powell and his combo 
move in there and stay until 
May 4th . . . The Continental 
Trio, headed by Ed DiFiore and 
featuring Carl Peradisso on guitar 
and vocals and Joe Marino on 
bass, returned to the Mayfair 
Lounge in Cleveland for a seven- 
week booking . . . Bull Moose 
Jackson at the Midtown Hotel in 
St. Louis, Mo., from April 18-26. 
On April 28th he goes to the 
Club Trocaveria in Columbus, 
Ohio, until May 4th. 

Kenny Jagger, organist, now in 
his third year at the Blue Room 
of the Graylyn Hotel in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. He also has his 
own TV show over WFBM-TV 
and the Kenny Jagger show on 
WISH .. . Gladys Keyes on for 
an indefinite stay at the Lake 
Hotel in Gary, Indiana... Kirby 
Stone plays a two-week engage- 
ment at Eddy’s in Kansas City, 
Mo., starting April Ilth. On 
April 26th he moves into the 
Park Lane Hotel in Denver. 

After closing a one-week en- 
gagement at the Regal Club in 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 13th, 
Slim Gaillard will be in Cleve- 
land to fill a two-week booking 
from April 14-27... Paul Wil- 
liams one-niting in the Midwest 
. . « Hal Singer and Lowell Ful- 
som both play the Regal Theater 
in Chicago in mid-April, after 
which they'll be doing single 
stints in and around this territory. 


WEST. George Shearing closes 

on April 15th at El 
Rancho Vegas Hotel in Las 
Vegas. On April 17th he goes 
into the Black Hawk in Frisco 
for two weeks .. . Lynn Willis, 
who’s been playing the piano and 
vocalizing at the Red Log in 
Westwood, California, for the 
past five months, expects to re- 
main here indefinitely . . . Charles 
Brown in Texas on dates .. . Joe 
Morris booked for single engage- 
ments in California . . . Johnny 
Hodges plays the Tiffany Club 
in Los Angeles for two weeks 
from April 9-22, then one-nites in 
the territory. 


CANADA. The Mack Wein 

Trio started their 
second year at Joe Laing’s Manor 
House in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. The unit features Mack 
Wein on drums, Al Baculis on 
clarinet, and Norman Spunt on 
piano and trombone . . . Tiny 
Davis does a two-week stint at 


Rand’s Cafe in Montreal on April 
14th before moving into the 
Towne Casino in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 27th for one week. 


ALL OVER. Former Louis 

Prima trombonist 
Jimmy Knapp has organized his 
own quartet for club dates. Knapp 
will also double on bass with 
the trio... Boogie-woogie pianist 
Eugene Smith has been set up for 
five weeks at Club Le Parisien 
in Venezuela starting in May. 
Upon returning to the States he 
will do a series of video ap- 
pearances in New York City... 
Amos Millburn is touring the 
South on one-niters. 

The Melba Pope Trio returned 
to Eddie’s Musical Lounge in 
Boston for the second time after 
a sixteen-week engagement in 
Anchorage, Alaska. The trio 
consists of Melba Pope, pianist; 
Flo Jones, trumpet; and Jackie 
McClendon, drums. 

Tommy Purcell and his or- 
chestra, after a successful nine- 
teen-week engagement at the 
Hillcrest Hotel in Toledo, Ohio, 
followed the Lenny Herman 
Quintet into the Warwick Hotel 
in Philadelphia for a twelve-week 
stay. 

The Lee Vincent Orchestra 
has been contracted to play the 
Steel Pier in Atlantic City on 
May 24-25. The band has also 
been signed for a string of col- 
lege dates which include Penn 
State, Scranton University, Mans- 
field State Teachers, Stroudsburg 
State Teachers, Wilkes College 
and Susquehanna University. 

The Duchess and Her Men of 
Note are now playing the Hotel 
Hayes in Jackson, Michigan... 
O’Brien and Evans Duo, after a 
long stay at Glenn Schmidt's 
Playtorium, go into the Two 
Brothers Lounge in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The Gertrude-Neil Duo opened 
at the Shamrock Bar in Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, for an indefi- 
nite stay... James G. Kirk, 
harpist, is now appearing as a 
single in the Ritz Tower in New 
York daily from 5:30 to 7:30 
P. M., and at the Hampshire 
House from 8:00 P. M. to 1:00 
A. M. 

The Gene Krupa Trio, featur- 
ing saxophonist Charlie Ventura 
and Teddy Napolean on piano 
will be doing engagements in 
Honolulu from April 4th to 16th. 





What Are the Main 
Qualifications of a 
First Class Musician? 


1. He can reproduce a tune 
perfectly after hearing it once. 

2. He can transpose music at 
will by ear with his instrument. 

3. He can improvise on any 
given melody in good musical 
taste. 

4. In other words, he has a 
KEEN MUSICAL EAR...an ear 
that knows the relationship of 
one note to another before he 
plays it. Without being able to 
anticipate all the intervals in 
music, no musician can sight 
read, memorize or improvise 
with any self-confidence. A keen 
musical ear has a perfect sense 
of key relations. Take a minute 
and test your own ear right now: 
(1) Can you hum any interval 
with precision and speed? (2) 
Can you hum a standard tune, 
stop short in the middle of it 
and hum the key-tone imme- 
diately? If you cannot do the 
above, you will need to train 
your ear... your income as a 
musician depends on your acquir- 
ing a keen musical ear. After 
eleven years of research and ap- 
plication of certain basic prin- 
ciples, we have developed a sys- 
tem of ear training by records 
(called Rel-A-Tone) that will en- 
able you to acquire that keen 
musical ear in the privacy of 
your room. Regardless of the 
present condition of your ear, the 
Rel-A-Tone system is guaranteed 
to give you the ability to judge 
and produce ALL INTERVALS 
by ear and recognize the key- 
tone and its relations ... within 
one month or we refund your 
money. The Rel-A-Tone system, 
consisting of three unbreakable 
vinyl 10-inch records (78 rpm) 
and a book of instructions, is 
now available for $20.00. 

The Rel-A-Tone system also 
can be used as a test to deter- 
mine the sensitiveness of any 
child’s musical sense of hearing 
as to his musical ability to: 

1. Hear and remember individual 

tones. 

2. Remember melodic lines. 

. Classify, by ear, all sorts of 
tunes. 

. Retain key-tones and their re- 
lations. 

Rel-A-Tone will not only deter- 
mine the status of these abilities, 
but (within the individual’s limi- 
tations) can also train and de- 
velop them. 


co bo 


rae 


Send Your Check or Money 
Order to the 


REL-A-TONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. M-2, Carnegie Hall 
881 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 

















PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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> Asahe 
Jimmie Websters 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


relia 
SYSTEM” 


TRIC and AMPLIFIED 


SPANISH GUITARS 


LLUSTRATIV 


NOT SCORED BY NOTE 





PICTURES and DIAGRAMS SHOW YOU HOW! 













TOUCH SYSTEM 
playing the guitor with Both 
Hands, much in the some mon- 
ner as you would a piano. No 
pick is used but the guitor is 
held in its normal playing position 


means 


TOUCH SYSTEM” can only be 
applied to electric or amplified 
Spanish Guitars, because elec 


ELECTRONIC 
WONDER tronics ore the secret of its 
success. Only through omplifi 


cation and after proper pickup adjustment has 
been made, will the guitar respond to the PRES. 
SURE of the fingers alone 












Just by PRESSING the Left 
Hand Fingers down on a chord 
you create a fine RHYTHM 
BACKGROUND for right hand 
Solo work. 






LEFT HAND 
PLAYS 
RHYTHM 





























THE SOLO PART is played with 
the RIGHT HAND, by striking 
the strings at the higher frets 
with the finger-tips, similar to 
striking @ piano key. 


RIGHT HAND 
PLAYS 
BYEY, 
2€3 By combining the left ond right 
GUITARS 
IN] 


hands, you obtain the results 
of TWO and THREE guitars 


Playing Together, 


TOUCH SYSTEM” is o small 
combo in itself. A complete 
string trio can be obtained 
with bass fiddle effects added 
No other accompanying instru- 
ment is needed. 


SMALL 
COMBO 
EFFECT 













FOR THE GREATEST PLAYING THRILL 
YOU HAVE EVER EXPERIENCED 
“BE MODERN — GO “TOUCH” 
COMPLETE COURSE ONLY $2.50 Postpaid 
SORRY NO C.0.0.'s 
In C 


we J SMITH MUSIC CO., 


+3) 














} Enjoy a Steady, Secure Income 


$ LEARN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIR 


In America’s Oldest Trade School 
« 

Earn a good living in a respected 
trade by learning this life-long skill. 
* 

Send for FREE Catalog. 


I NEW YORK sexcor 


SCHOOL 
Founded 1881 
An Endowed, Non-Profit Institution 








ing a well-known popular piece and 
playing it as several of the great 
composers might have written it, 
is well known in New York and 
California as a piano improviser. 
He has appeared frequently on radio 
and television, including guest shots 
on the “All Star Revue” with Jim- 
mie Durante and the “Armstrong 
Circle Theatre.” In addition he 
has been associated with several 
motion picture productions, and is 
a composer in his own right. 

Mr. Vonn has made seven tours of 
Europe and five of South America. 
In this country he has appeared at 
the Waldorf Astoria in New York, 
the Colony Club in Palm Beach, the 
Town House in Los Angeles, and a 
four-year engagement at | Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Levenson, cello; Carl J. 


Ceasar, violins, 


WICHITA STRING QUARTET 

Although the faculty string quar- 
tet of the University of Wichita 
has undergone many changes in 





} 316 East 67th St., New York 21, N. ¥.$| personnel in its six years of existence, 
; ra olla the group has nevertheless served 
the community more than ade- 

Patronize the advertisers, who| quately in its cultural role. The 
have chosen your magazine as a} quartet has given approximately 
medium. | seventy-five concerts since its or- 
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| University of Wichita Faculty String Quartet: 
Eberl, viola; 


Musicians in the News — 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


ganization, playing not only a regu- 
lar series of four concerts each 
Winter in Wichita, but many pro- 
grams of a somewhat lighter nature 
for school assemblies, college music 
series, women’s clubs and various 
social affairs. 

In 1946, David Robertson, then 
head of the instrumental depart- 
ment at the University of Wichita, 
organized a chamber music group 
known as the Wichita String Quar- 
tet. The first members of the en- 
semble, besides Mr. Robertson, in- 
cluded Beatrice Sanford Pease, vio- 
lin; Dorothy McConnell, viola; and 
Gretchen Dalley, cello. They per- 
formed in a series of four free con- 
certs given in the University Com- 
mons Lounge, and the following 
season appeared at the Twentieth 


(Left to right) David 
Beatrice S. Pease and James 


Century Club. In 1948, David 
Levenson, cellist, replaced Mrs. Dal- 
ley, and in November of that year, 
the group made a successful tour of 
Western Kansas and Colorado. 
When David Robertson left 
Wichita to become Director of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
James Ceasar, formerly with the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the Cleve- 
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land Institute of Music, became 
first violinist of the Quartet. In 
1949, Lawrence Kinney, a graduate 
of the Eastman School of Music, 
replaced Miss McConnell as violist 
and held that position until this 
year when Carl Eberl joined the 
group. The ensemble was _reor- 
ganized as the University of Wichita 
String Quartet, and Leslie Marks, 
a graduate student at the University, 
became its manager. Until that 
time, Alan Watrous, Manager of the 
Wichita Symphony, guided the busi- 
ness end of the Quartet for the first 
four years of its existence. 





COMPOSER FOR SAXOPHONE 


The Alpha Psi Chapter of Kappa 
Kappa Psi, National Band Fra- 
ternity, has announced that Cecil 
Leeson of Cary, Illinois, has been in- 
cluded as an honorary member of 
the organization at West Texas 
State College. Mr. Leeson received 
this distinction because of his pro- 
ductive work towards the further- 
ance of the saxophone as a serious 
woodwind instrument. His com- 
positions for the saxophone with 
band accompaniment have made an 
important contribution to the band 
repertory. 
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but passed on, 
only person on the Local’s payroll. 


offered after five years. 


the member must start over again. 
golden Life Cards. 
joined the union at sixteen. 


all civic affairs. Ernie Lewis, 
March of Dimes for eight years. 
March of Dimes for eight } 
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ALEXANDER MEYER 
Alexander Chester Arthur Meyer, 
financial secretary of Local 47 of 
Angeles, died on February 22 
held this 


Los 
after a long illness. He 


post from 1940 until his death. Mr. 


Meyer worked both in New York 
and on the Coast during his long 
career as violinist but returned to 
Los Angeles in 1932 and settled 
there permanently. He was also 


Local Highlights 


rather, as benefits to the members. 
All other officers serve gratis. 
tiona! income is secured through rental of their new auditorium, which 
seats 400 persons and is equipped with a band stage shell. 

One of the most unusual precedents established by Local 771 some 
years back is its Life Membership plan—paid up life membership is 
As per their by-laws, to be eligible for life mem- 
bership a member must have his initiation fee paid up in full and dues 
paid up on time for twenty consecutive quarters. If one quarter is missed, 


Some are as young as twenty-two years old, having 


As part of the public relations policy, effort is made to participate in 
Secretary, 
Both editors of Tucson’s local papers 
are honorary life members of Local 771 
reward of Local 771’s endeavors is that its scale rate is among the highest. 


Closing Chord 


page thirty-one) 


The secretary is the 
Addi- 


To date, 202 members have received 


was County Chairman of the 


. Perhaps the most meaningful 


director of the Musician’s Club of 
Los Angeles, and a member of Lo- 
cal 802 of New York. A Masonic 
funeral service was held at which a 
string quartet made up of Ralph 
Schaeffer, Leonard Malarsky, vio- 
lins; Leon Fleitman, viola, and Em- 
met R. Sargeant, cello, played. 


HENRY J. BECKER 

Henry J. Becker, business agent 
of Local 14, died recently at his 
home in Albany, New York. Mr. 
Becker was an outstanding member 
of his local for over twenty-five 
During that time he held 
the office of executive board mem- 
ber and vice-president as well as 
that of business agent. He was a 
delegate to the International Con- 
ventions of the A. F. of M. held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
During his career as musician, Mr. 
Becker has played in the orchestras 
of Reid Hamacher, King Jazz, Peter 
Emma, John Finke, Francis Murphy 
and many others. From 1921-1923 
he conducted his own orchestra at 


years, 
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Why So Many Trumpets? 


(Continued from page twenty-sir) 


short modern instrument with valves and built 
in either C, D, E-flat, F or high B-flat. How- 
ever, originally these parts were played in the 
altissimo register of the instruments in C, D, 
or F which were twice as long and without 
valves. You will thus note that all trills were 
of necessity lip trills. Now they are done the 
easy way with valves. Here are some examples 
of such use: from (1) Purcell’s Trumpet 
Voluntary; (2) Bach’s Magnificat; (3) Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2; and (4) Handel’s 
Trumpet Shall Sound. 


or 


@ beng nae eit yy me. {of 

@ peels oe 
oo at tii + 
hor 

@ Seema int 


The iiewios is an excerpt from the part 
written for the high E-flat trumpet in Scythian 
Suite by Prokofiev. It presents quite an en- 
durance problem, for after eleven bars of high 
sustained playing, there are still these bars to go: 


if df? fetti T Ltt aH rite y 4 rth i 


re Pesente 


‘ tots 
perge tee L 
fp 6m bee bre 
Many passages written for the D trumpet are 
performed much more easily on the E-flat. 

A common misconception is that one can 
play higher on the small trumpets. This is 
not necessarily so. It is the tension of the lips 
that produces the high notes, not the instrument. 
The smatiler instruments, however, take less 
wind and thus are an aid to endurance, but 
in themselves they do not automatically give 
the performer an extended high range. They 
are used mainly for their brighter and lighter 
The same mouthpiece is used for 
the B-flat and C trumpet. For the “piccolo 
trumpets” in D and on up, it is a choice be- 
tween the same or a smaller mouthpiece. 


tone color. 


Finally, the question comes up of “which in- 
strument to use where?” This question has 
as many answers as there are nations, orches- 
tras, conductors and individual players. Opin- 
ions differ everywhere. Luckily the world is 
large enough to allow room for all of them. 
Factors determining the choice of instrument 


are: which gives the best intonation; which 
“fingers” best; which allows the easiest trills; 
which afford the easiest transposition; which 


is the least taxing to play; which fits best the 
style of the composition, the composer, his na 
tion, his ear. A conscientious player cannot 
bring too much training and experience to his 
choice, for in the end it is usually ap to Aim 
to choose, and he makes an artistic gain or 
loss with each decision. The problem certainly 
is not simplified by the fact that the modern 
symphony repertoire already includes the best 
works of the past two hundred years, as written 
by men from all parts of the world, and it is 
ever growing more and more extensive and 
more complex. 

Yes, it is.possible to play in a symphony or- 
chestra on just one trumpet; it is often done in 
America on the B-flat, or in France on the 
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C-trumpet. It is also possible to play a round 
of golf with just one club; or to paint a picture 
using but one color. But is it not more com- 
mendable and wiser for the trumpeter to ac- 
cept the challenge, develop the extra interest, 
break with tradition and early training, seek 
more knowledge of music of the past and of the 
future, and then go ahead and master more than 
one instrument? Violin and viola have long 
been a “double”; almost all saxophone players 
perform well on at least three instruments; 
clarinetists have long since switched between 
the B-flat and instruments and even to the 
E-flat and the bass clarinet; and almost all 
French horn players use the double (F and B- 
flat) horn. So the trumpet players can do 
likewise—if they but try. The reward of the 
extra effort is more than ample. On the artistic 
side it increases the range of tone colors pro- 
duced; on the practical side it solves many of 
the awkward, difficult technical problems. That 
is why the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
trumpeters use the eleven instruments you see 
in the accompanying photograph. 


Walter Hendl 


sixteen) 





(Continued from page 


houses, and Hend! was invited to return to both 
countries during the Summer of 1951. For one 
of his concerts, Mr. Hendl played an “Ode to 
San Martin,” the Argentine liberator—a work 

f his own composition written especially for 
a gala concert in the Argentine capital. 


Composer for Children 


Hendl has made more than a half dozen 
contributions to the field of children’s music 
literature. All of them were commissioned by 
the Young People’s Record Guild, including 
“Neighbor’s Band,” “Little Brass Band,” and 
“Concerto for Toys and Orchestra.” During 
the 1951-52 season, Hendl composed two choral 
works for Sigma Alpha Iota. These works, 
“Loneliness,” and “A Village Where They Ring 
No Bells,” were given a premiere performance 
in Dallas in February for the Music Teachers 
National Association convention, where they 
were performed by the North Texas State Col- 
lege Chorus of Denton, Texas, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Walter Hodgson. At the moment, 
Mr. Hendl is in the midst of composing two 
new works, a piano concerto and a concerto 
for harp and orchestra. 


A Lost Work of Mendelssohn 


In 1952, the Dallas Symphony Orchestra’s 
project of the year was the American premiere of 
a two-piano concerto by Felix Mendelssohn. 
Hendl played one of the pianos with Orazio 
Frugoni, whose enterprise had brought the score 
out of the Soviet zone of Berlin, playing the 
other. The manuscript of the Concerto, un- 
earthed in the Prussian State Library (where 
forty-four volumes of Mendelssohn manuscripts 
were located) is dated 1824. Through inter- 
vention and a little bribery, Frugoni was able 
to obtain microfilms of the score, and with 
Daniel Sternberg, dean of music at Baylor Uni- 
versity, conducting, the American premiere was 
given by the orchestra on March 9th. 

A Notable Guest Roster 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, which cele- 
brated its Golden Jubilee Anniversary last year, 
opened its current season on November 8, 1951. 


Guest conductors who appeared with the or- 
chestra included Bruno Walter with Hendl as 
soloist, Jose Iturbi, Lehman Engel, Antal Dorati, 
and artists such as Jascha Heifetz, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Vladimir Horowitz, Artur Rubinstein, 
Kirsten Flagstad, and Astrid Varnay. In ad- 
dition, seven youth concerts were given during 
the 1951-52 season. 

Hendl’s conducting with the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been a revelation in sound, 
artistic direction. With his versatility as a 
pianist, composer, and conductor, Hendl, who 
has been described as jet-propelled, seems to 
have unleashed in this organization an abandon- 
ment happily coupled with a cultured restraint. 


—D. R. 


Aid for the Fine Arts? 


(Continued from page six) 





utilizing auditoriums of the federal government 
in the District of Columbia. 

House Resolutions 6141 and 6158 by Repre- 
sentative Roy W. Weir, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and Representative Emanuel Celler, Brooklyn, 
New York, respectively, were recently intro- 
duced as companion measures. They provide, 
in the same language, for the transfer of un- 
expended funds of the National Capital Sesqui- 
centennial Commission to the Commission of 
Fine Arts. 


An Eloquent Appeal 


Senator Murray’s remarks in behalf of Senate 
Joint Resolution 105 published in the October 
19, 1951, issue of the Congressional Record, are 
quoted below in full because he expressed 
to the Senate of the United States a philosophy 
with respect to the professional musician that 
is wholly in keeping with the viewpoint of the 
American Federation of Musicians: 

Mr. Murray. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record a state- 
ment prepared by me with regard to Senate 
Joint Resolution 105, providing for the establish- 
ment of a National Arts Commission. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
follows: 

Statement by Senator Murray With Regard to 

Senate Joint Resolution 105, Providing for the 

Establishment of a National Arts Commission. 


It was my privilege within recent days to 
introduce Senate Joint Resolution 105 under the 
cosponsorship of four distinguished colleagues 
who have long been widely known for their 
championship of significant social and economic 
reforms. I refer to Senators Humphrey, Leh- 
man, Douglas, and Kefauver. 

This resolution provides for the establishment 
of a National Arts Commission as the citadel 
of those basic American cultures which form 
the foundation of the very civilization which 
we are spending precious lives and untold 
billions of dollars to preserve as the heritage 
of free men. We are presently engaged in the 
greatest sales campaign in history; we are striv- 
ing to convince hundreds of millions of people 
around the world that the American way of 
life is superior to the slave existence that the 
totalitarian aggressors would thrust upon them. 
And our very existence as free men may well 
depend upon the success of our sales effort. 

But while we have been promoting the Amer- 
ican system, we have neglected to safeguard at 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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home the cultural pursuits in the field of fine 
arts that are the very cornerstones of the civiliza- 
tion that supports our American way of life. 
Our swiftly changing economic picture and the 
technological progress that made America strong 
enough to resist successive armed aggressions 
have, strangely enough, weakened our promo- 
tion of the fine arts and worked hardships upon 
the skilled practitioners in those fields. High 
taxes have all but eliminated the contributions 
of our erstwhile wealthy private patrons of the 
arts; mechanical reproduction of cultural artistry 
without continuing reward for those who per- 
formed has decimated the ranks of artists and 
discouraged would-be newcomers to these pur- 
suits. They are the forgotten men and women 
who need desperately the help that our Govern- 
ment can give them through the agency of a 
National Arts Commission such as is provided 
in Senate Joint Resolution 105. 

This resolution provides for a Commission of 
nineteen members, comprising the President as 
ex officio chairman; the President of the Senate, 
the Honorable Speaker of the House, four mem- 
bers each from both Houses of the Congress, 
and representatives of national non-profit organi 
zations fostering various fine arts endeavors. It 
would be responsible for the preservation and 
development of our cultural pursuits at the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary in this 
procedure. Such have been the 
cornerstones of the cultural heritage of other 
Only recently, a Royal 


commissions 
nations for centuries. 
Commission recommended the establishment of 
such a national body in Canada because it found 
“that it is entirely impossible for the Canadian 
composer to gain a livelihood by his art, and 
that earning a living for either the Canadian 


concert artist or the Canadian professional musi- 
cian is extremely difficult.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that while the plight of the musician in these 
United States is equally serious, he and his 
Canadian neighbor have done something affirma- 
tive to help themselves. Theirs is an interest- 
ing experiment that began several years ago 
when Mr. James C. Petrillo, President of the 
American Federation of Musicians of the United 
States and Canada, was able to cushion some- 
what the effects of mechanical music by creat- 
ing, in agreement with the recording and tran- 
scription industry, a royalty fund that spends 
about $1,500,000 annually for the employment 
of live musicians in hundreds of localities to 
perform free music for the public. 

I was particularly interested last May when 
I was in Geneva as a United States delegate to 
the International Labor Organization to find 
that organization studying the Petrillo formula 
in working toward a world-wide convention 
that would establish the rights of artists to pay 
ment for work done when their performances 
are multiplied mechanically for profit. Unlike 
the author and composer, these entertainers have 
no protection under the copyright laws, and I 
sincerely hope such a convention will be adopted. 

If you will inspect our Economic Coopera 
tion Administration program in Europe you will 
find that this government is investing in the 
preservation of the culture of the Old World. 
This is sound business because it recognizes that 
man does not live by bread alone. 

But, while we carry out our responsibilities 
as missionaries to a foreign land, let us not 
neglect our own soul. 

Therefore, | commend to my fellow Senators 
Senate Joint Resolution 105. 


Symphony and Opera 


The metropolis in the mid- 
HONOLULU Pacific is proud of its sym 
phony orchestra which, with 
the March concerts, has rounded out its fifty- 


first season. Its conductor, George Barati, took 
over the reins in 1950, and these past two sea 
sons have seen a 60 per cent increase in attend- 
ance; a 300 per cent increase in the orchestra’s 
budget; big business sponsors for territory-wide 
“live” broadcasts of the regular Tuesday night 
concerts, and concerts for more than 15,000 
grade school students, these last of particular 
importance since in Honolulu there is no formal 
music education in grade schools. 

Moreover, the orchestra has developed into a 
highly artistic musical unit. This season’s sched- 
ule provides twelve subscription concerts, three 
“pop” concerts, six children’s concerts, two 
“Little Symphony” concerts and one chamber 
music recital for the Honolulu audience. Guest 
artists which have appeared this year include 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist; Maxim Schapiro, pian 
ist, and Nejiko Suwa, Japanese violinist. 


Menotti’s The Medium and 
WORKSHOPS The Telephone have been 
given four double-bill _ per 


formances by the Minute Opera of Montreal, 
now in its third season... The prologue and 
first act of Monteverdi’s Orfeo, and the “Festi 
val of the Sun” scene of Rameau’s Les Indes 
Galantes, were the offerings recently of the 
University of Minnesota Collegium Musicum. 
Gerard Samuel conducted ... On March 20th 
and 21st the opera workshop of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University staged a series of scenes from 
Dr. Fletcher’s folk opera, The Carrion Crow. 














Hammond or- | 
ganist, is currently featured at | 
Eddie Nolan’s in Nyack, N. Y. A 
member of Local 291, Newburg, 
N. Y., Jerry studied music at Co- 
lumbia University and later under 
Herman Wasserman, famed teacher 
of George Gershwin. 


Jerry Mendelssohn, 





A famous violinist, asked to bring 
his violin and play free at a dinner, 
replied: “My fiddle doesn’t eat.” 


Art and the sheriff go hand in hand. 


Patronize the advertisers, who 
have chosen your magazine as a 
medium. 
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DERU REEDS 


Once you try 
them, you'll 
like 
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them! 
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Manvu- 
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in 
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H. CHIRON CO., INC. 
1650 Broadway - - New York City 


HARMONY | 


can be YOUR ticket 
to the 
“BIG TIME” 


Learn at HOME under expert 
instructors. Know what you’re 
doing when you ad lib or take 
off. Don’t grope in the dark. 


@ FREE CATALOG AND LESSONS. 
Check courses which interest YOU! 
we sweewewwnrnrWn'eg- www wr 3wy 37 wre 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

28 East Jackson Bivd., Suite A-747 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

(J Piano [J Normal Piano [J Violin [J Cornet 
_] Trumpet [1] Saxophone ((} Clarinet [J Guitar 
_] Mandolin |_J Voice () Ear Training and Sight 
() Choral Conducting [] Public School 











singing 

Music—Adv. [[] History of Music [] Harmony 
() Advanced Composition [) Arranging. 

Na 

Strect . 

City & State. 

Music Fxperience Ace 
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LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 

Quick course to players of all instruments- 

make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ breaks 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other kevs, suspensions, anticipations, organ 








points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 
335 East 19th St. 
Elmer B. Fuchs prookiyn 26, N. Y. 





DOUBLING ACCORDION? 


“Guide to the Basses”, with Bass Indicator and 
Index Slide, is the key to the problem of 
learning the bass. A complete, practical method 
covering everything necessary for a thorough 
knowledge of the accordion basses and thair 
uses. Indispensable to all accordionists and 
teachers of the accordion. POSTPAID $2.00. 


CY BROUGHTON 
2834 Que Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 


MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE 





WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





Patronize the advertisers, who 
have chosen your magazine as a 
medium. 
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‘News Nuggets 


SPIKE JONES AND THE 
CITY SLICKERS 


Prior to September 17, 1942, when 


Spike Jones introduced the novelty ~ 


song “Der Fuehrer’s Face” on the 
air, he was comparatively obscure. 
Since that night, his City Slickers. 
Band has grown from what started 
out to be a hobby into an American 
institution. 

Born Lindley Armstrong Jones, 
Spike first learned to play the drums 


on a bread-board when he was 





Spike Jones and son “Tack.” 


eleven. He received his first set of 
drums from his parents as a Christ- 
mas present with the stipulation that 
jazz was out, but after playing in the 
grammar school orchestra, he joined 
a local dance orchestra, in spite of 
the protests from home. 

At Long Beach Polytechnic High 
School he was drum major of a ninety- 
piece band, organizing a high school 
dance orchestra on the side which 
he called Spike Jones and His Five 
Tacks. They played over Station 
KFOX until Spike graduated in 
1929. The depression ended an en- 
gagement at the Ship Cafe in Venice, 
and he went on to Chaffee Junior 
College in Ontario, California, still 
keeping on with his drums as a 
member of Ray West’s orchestra. 

In 1942 Jones organized a group 
of musicians to play novelty stuff, 
more for the fun of it than anything 
else. A West Coast recording direc- 
tor heard some of their records and 
sent them East. The first to be 
released was “Red Wing” and “Be- 
hind Those Swinging Doors.” A 
contract came by return mail, and 
shortly after, his first motion picture. 

The City Slickers play all known 
instruments and constantly devise 
new ones. They now have, apart 
from their orthodox instruments, a 
break-down automobile, a wash- 
board, cow-bells, bottles, flit guns, 
automobile horns, and a complete set 
of tuned door-bells. Musical De- 
preciation Week, which was pro- 


WHEN YOUR “E” BONDS MATURE | 


The Treasury Department offers three 
choices to holders of Series E, United States 
Defense Bonds, when their Bonds mature: 
Choices: You may: One, accept cash, if 
you so desire; Two, continue to hold the 
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claimed as a tribute to Spike, origi- 
nated his famous Musical Deprecia- 
tion Revue which has toured the 
United States and Canada. 

Spike and the City Slickers were 
the first band to go overseas and 
entertain Allied fighting forces in 
England and France during World 
War II. It was Spike’s privilege 
to play the “Marseillaise” for the 
French people, who had not heard 
it in four years. 

Spike is married to Helen Grayco, 
star singer of his Musical Deprecia- 
tion Revue. They have two children 
and live in Beverly Hills, California. 


SCORES AND BOOKS 


The committee for the 
Koussevitzky Collection of Orches- 
tral and Chamber Music, organized 
to aid the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem is asking for gifts of 
funds for their 


Serge 


music scores or 

purchase to be placed with the 
late conductor’s collection at the 
Hebrew University Library. Or- 


chestral and chamber music scores 
for conductor and student, and in- 
strumental parts of works ranging 
from pre-Bach through contempo- 
rary periods are requested, as well 
as books on music in all its branches, 
particularly pre-Bach, Oriental and 
Semitic. 


FESTIVAL IN SEWANEE 

The third annual Cumberland 
Forest Festival, originated by Dr. 
Roy Harris as a study session for 
stringed instrumentalists, will be 
held June 23—August 23 on the 
mountain-top campus of the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. Open to serious string stu- 
dents on all levels of achievement, 
the Festival represents the continu- 
ing effort of Dr. Roy Harris to re- 
lieve what he regards as a critical 


present bond with an automatic interest-bearing 
extension; Three, exchange your bonds in amounts 
of $500 or multiples for a Defense Bond of Series 
G, which earns current income at the rate of 
2¥% percent payable semi-annually. 

Action: If you want to obtain cash, you simply 
present your bond, with proper identification, to 
any paying agent. If you want to extend the 
matured bond you have ABSOLUTELY NOTH- 
ING TO DO—just continue to hold it. Extended 
bonds may be cashed at any time you wish. If you 
want a G Bond, see your bank for details. 
Interest: The extended bond will earn simple interest on the face 
amount at the rate of 2/2 percent for the first seven and one-half years. 
Thereafter it will be at a higher rate sufficient to provide a total return 
for the 10-year extension period of 2.9 percent compounded. 
Taxes: You have the choice of (1) reporting E Bond interest for Federal 
income taxes on an annual basis or (2) paying the taxes on the interest in 
the year when the bonds finally mature or are redeemed. The privilege of 
deferring taxes does not apply if the E Bond is exchanged for a G Bond. 
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BUY and fold U.S. DEFENSE BONDS - BUY aad fold U. S$. DEFENSE BONDS 


shortage of fine string instrumen- 
talists in this country. The staff 
of teachers headed by Dr. Harris 
will include Johana Harris, his wife. 
who is a concert pianist; Albert 
Gillis, violist of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Texas; Joseph 
Gingold, concertmaster of the Cleve. 
land Symphony; and Aldo Parisot, 
Brazilian, who is now first cellist of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. 


Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 
(Continued from page five) 


Irvington Fire Department, Rob- 
ert G. Schneider, employer, Irving- 
ton, N. J., $354.00. 

Jimmy’s Tavern and Jimmy Mas- 
cola, owner, Manahawkin, N. ; 
$290.00. 

Joe Nathanson, Plainfield, N. J., 
$20.00. 

Davis Bar, and Denny W. Davis, 
owner, Ruidoso, N. M., $1,200.00. 

Village Inn and Dominick Galea, 
owner, Bolton Landing, N. Y.., 
$459.30. 

Markham, Dewey “Pigmeat,” New 
York, N. Y., $669.64. 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, pro- 
prietor; Carl Raniford, manager, 
Bronx, N. Y., no amount given. 

Parker House of Music, and S. A. 
Parker, Fayetteville, N. C., $300.00. 

Howe’s Famous Hippodrome Cir- 
cus, Arthur and Hyman Sturmak, 
New York, N. Y., no amount given. 

Terrace Gardens, H. J. McCall, 
Springfield, Ohio, $85.00. 

Hubert Wragg, Warren, 
$150.00. 

Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., $884.00. 

Club Flamingo, and Ruby Doland 
Krecklow, owner, La Crosse, Wis., 
$250.00. 

Quonset Inn, Ine, and Hing 
Wong, Washington, D. C., $1,055.00. 

Sourdough Stage Bar and Tommy 
Thompson and Mrs. Terri Starns, 
owners, Palmer, Alaska, $1,773.62. 

J. H. Chew, $320.00. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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“The Singing Quakers,” Symphonic Choir of 
Friends University, Fort Hays, Kansas. 


Music in Kansas 
(Continued from page eleven) 
Watson, Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Wichita Band Associa- 
tion. (He is also Secretary-Treasurer 
of Local 297.) The band is in- 
debted to City Manager Monty P. 
Jones for his assistance in starting 
1949 and for his un- 
stinted cooperation since then. A 


the series of 


concert was presented by the band 
in McKinley Park in 1950 through 
a grant from the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording In- 
dustry. 

Marshall’s Band ot Topeka has a 
long and dignified history. Organ- 
ized by John Bromell Marshall in 
1884, it was directed by him until 
his death in 1910. Howard Mor- 
rison, who has led it since 1940, has 
widened its influence. It has played 
in hundreds of cities from coast to 
coast. It is 100 per 
(Local 36). Members of Local 665 
(Topeka has two locals) in smaller 
units have, during the past year, en- 
tertained patients at hospitals and 


cent union 


youth centers via proceeds from the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of 
the Recording Industry. The Modoc 
Club, one of the best known male 
choruses in the Middle West, came 
into being in Topeka in 1876. 

In Pittsburg, band concerts are a 
tradition, and Thursday evening is 
the traditional band concert night. 
The programs are presented in 
Lincoln Park in a beautiful band- 
with “overflow” programs 
given on other nights in Schlanger 

The community maintains a 


shell, 


ark. 
thirty-two-piece concert band which 
doubles as a marching organization 
for three community parades—the 
Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, 
and the Labor Day. 

The Pittsburg Municipal Band, 
affiliated with Local 452, is led by 
Dr. Walter McCray, dean emeritus 
of the Kansas State Teachers Colleg: 
department of music. During the 
thirty-two years he was head oi that 
department, he organized the inter- 


state high music contest, 


school 


1952 





which drew student musicians from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas to the college campus in 


exhilarating contests. Under his 


capable leadership, the band has 
offered programs which embrace 


both works of the better-known com- 
posers, lighter hit tunes of the day, 
and ever-popular marches. Three 
members of the band—Fred Stur- 
geon, John Pratesi (its president) 
and E. Mannoni (Secretary of Local 
452) were with service bands during 
World War I. Mr. Pratesi was 
formerly also with Sousa’s band. 
Dance bands, well rehearsed and 
of sizeable flourish 
throughout the State. 169, 
Manhattan, boasts six led by Matt 
Betton, Carl Johnson, Bob Smith, 
Bill Heptig, Harold Hunt and 
Maurice Felthausen. Mr. Betton 
was the organizer of Local 169 and, 
in March, was given a lifetime paid- 
up membership in appreciation of 


proportions, 
Local 


his excellent service to music. 
Every city on the map of Kansas 
has a claim to musical achievement. 
In Hutchinson, the Women’s Civic 
Center, the Community Chorus and 
the schools have fine music pro- 
grams throughout the year. At Fort 
Scott an outstanding men’s chorus 
of thirty voices gives regular con- 
certs. Newton is proud of its 
Mennonite Music Festival (it pre- 
sents The Messiah every May). 
Atchison holds a festival in Decem- 
ber. Atchison also points with pride 
to Karl Krueger, well-known Kansan 


conductor, who was born in that 
town. Topeka has, besides its fine 
bands, the Topeka Civic Symphony, 
which presents four concerts a 
season. 

Kansans feel proper pride in their 
goodly supply of native composers. 
The words of “Home on the Range” 
were written in 1873 by Dr. Brewster 
Higley, who homesteaded a claim 
on Beaver Creek in Smith County. 
The music was composed by Dan 
Kelly, who lived near the town of 
Harlan in the same county. Fay 
Foster, who made her reputation 
during World War I with “The 
Americans Come,” was born in 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The State lays claim, besides, to 
Graham T. Overgard, Jesse A. 
Stone, Charles L. Johnson, Frank 
Luther, Charles N. Daniels (Hia- 
watha and On Mobile Bay), Thomas 
M. Adair, Carson J. Robison, Wen- 
dell Hall, Joe L. Sanders, Harry 
MacPherson, Leslie C. Copeland, 
Stanley Kenton and Monte Wilhite. 

They Sing Kansas 

It is understandable that most of 
these composers are song writers. 
Was it not Whittier’s “The Song of 
the Kansas Emigrant” which made 
Kansas a “free” State? Was it not 
the settlers’ ditty, “Kansas Land,” 
sung to the words of “Beulah Land,” 
which made Kansas State conscious? 
And was it not Kelly’s “Home on 
the Range” which helped to make 
Kansans loyal to their land? Only 
song writers could so draw together 
a people dispersed in such vast 
oceans of golden grain, dizzied in 
the rush of agricultural industries. 
But song-conscious folk quickly be- 
musically conscious in a 
broader sense. When on weekends 
people pour into Wichita and 
Kansas City from the farmlands, 
they come not only to shop, to sell 
cattle and sheep, to take in a road- 
show attraction, but to hear the 
symphony orchestras as well. And, 
having heard them, they gain a 
sense of that larger universe of music 
stretching beyond borders and_be- 
yond oceans, encompassing not alone 
this heart of the wheat country, but 
the very heart of mankind. 

—H. E. S. 
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“Salina Symphonettes,” conducted by R. C. Chartier, 


high school 


band director at Salina. 
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Correspondence 
or at Studio 


EVERY musician 
should be able 
to arrange. 

















They studied with Otto Cesana: 
Arranger — ‘or — 
Herb Quigley .............Andre Kostelanetz 
Turk Van Lake su. harlie Barnet 
Buddy Weed 0... cccnnnPaul Whiteman 


x * Vlow Ahvatlablle «x 


Course in Modern Harmony $3.00 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging 2.00 
Course in Modern Counterpoint ..... 3.00 
Voicing the MODERN DANCE 
ORCHESTRA (150 Examples) 4.00 
American Symphony No. 2 (Score) 4.00 
Reminiscing 
(Score with Concert Sketch) 1.00 


OTTO CESANA 
29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Plaza 5-1250 
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NEW “BIG” EDITION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
| 64 Pages. 
| ge A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
| Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’. 
% "Song Hits through the Years'’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY $1.00 
59c Edition Also Available 


A. RAY DE VITA 





150 Knickerhocker“Avenue. Brooklyn. N Y 
Or See Your Local Music Dealer 








) ) ‘ 1 7 ROBERT MORTON, 
y } , iA Model 49, 2 man- 
mA" uals, 4 sets pipes 
fully unified; 20 stops; traps. Recondi- 
tioned and restored throughout. Is set 
up for demonstration. 
Full price to settle estate, $1,950.00. 
ROY C. LEE CO. 


934 North Lancaster - ~- Dallas, Texas 





NEW BAND MUSIC 


| 
| 
| ITALIAN SYMPHONIC AND MILITARY 
| 











MARCHES, price on application. .... 


| MODERN AMERICAN MARCHES, price 
$1.25 each. SAMPLE SOLO on request. 
} 


LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 
55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 











Make Your Own Arrangements 
| @ with the SP 1V AK Arranger and Transposer, 
Four part harmony for all instruments at a 
flash. Write your own music with the new 
music writing device; celluloid stencil for 


| S$ tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 
| for both items. No C. O. D. orders. 


T. SPIVAK 
| 2 491 Poplar Lane, East Meadow, L. I., N. Y. 


Register and vote in 1952! 
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Bookers’ 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 











GRE, TOES  cccccccrcescsescenscenessecsevenevescnnese 763 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency 512 
Artists Corp. of America 244 
Dempster, Ann ...... 776 
Bim, IBY  .<000000000- ona 7 
Federal Artists Corp 91 
Fishman, Ed. 7 
Harry 8S. Taylor Agency 32 
Herring, Will 2 
Lee Soble Agency . $2 

Lening, Evelyn, Agency 

Montague, Percival 8 wantin 

Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Ine. . =. 899 

OT De OP ee 2010 
Los Angeles 

Bonded Management Ageney .......... 788 

Bozung, Jack . ; 


Daniels, James J : apeinnniins 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency 
Lara, Sidney .............. 
McDaniels, R. P. 
Pollard, Otis E 

toberts, Harold W illiz am 
Smart, H. Jose 
Strauss Theatrical Productions 
Young, Nate 





San Diego 
Willis & Hickman 3919 
San Jose 
Je, ) a 5895 
BEMGRETROM, DOCK cacccccccosesssecsssanssscsssesecce BORO 
COLORADO 
Denver 
TT Sr 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S . 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
MeCormack and Barry .....ccccccccccccccces 50 
Rex Orchestra Service ..........cc.cce. 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ......... 1037 


East Hartford 





American Artist Association .... 

Hartford 
Doolittle, Don datiinannaidndatibaninn 
McClusky, Thorp L 





New England Ente rtainment. 
jureau Gibintcntatamnaeinsigiiaetiisiaemnmneniel 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
ee 4193 
Manchester 
EN. TROD sccicccnieserinsstonnnntinnns 4641 


New London 
Rooking Agency 
id Frederick J. I 


(Donald 


Thames 
sarber ) 


Snitkin ar 5422 


Stratford 
Piet e, AMSTE Me. cccecceseccsscssccccsscscsessets 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Ine. . 339 


Alliance Amusements, 
LaMarre, Jules ............. 
Mayhew, Aubrey ay 





FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Geo. H. .... 





Chamberlin, 


Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, Ime. .......ccccssscseee 3263 
E arl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises .........cccssee 3400 
Miami 


Chrisman Productions 





Mason, Lee . 
Steele Arrington, Inc. 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 
De Castro Theatrical Agency 
(August De Castro)  ccccccccccccccersneee 322 
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icenses Revoked 











Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
PG en 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Sania. Dartom The. cnsnssnnnscunnnnen 3771 
~~ 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
DEimMICK ACCFACEIONE cccccccocccccccesccccssccses 4842 
Joe Minnick 
PP pn 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
SOO, TE. scticcciintitaaniictinntatinninniinn 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
a, TEE ctitsaiinititmiininidittiiiisinetin Ge 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, 1280 
i |, Se 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureaw. ...............00. 468 
OEE EE: ya a . 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, In 
Lewis, Mable Sanford . ea 
Ray, Ken, and Associates eccssees 
Vagabond, Charles ...........ccccccsccsscoscees 1582 
Effingham 
GEUIIE,. Tis Bis. ccctststncectentistnsscnctanmitcsnescensss 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ..cccccccccccccccess 1411 
Kankakee 
Detien, TOR sniniiactninn 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AZENCY ......ccccccceeseees 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul a. 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave sani 214 
Springfield 
Coste, Tame B. canncsnnnmunnne GED 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau ............ccccsesssees 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service ......40.+ 554 


Indianapolis 


Elliott Booking 
Ferguson Bros 
Gre md United 


Se . 
ows ih, 


Amusement 





Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
eae 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service occ. 256 
Knox 





Helms, Franky 





Séuth Bend 
tedden, Ear! J. ..... aitidaiiigealy GE 
United Orchestra Service of 
Sj eee 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L. ............. 632 
tadio and Theatre P rogram 
Producers .. 863 
Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ............cccccscssssssssses 3078 





Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises ........c..ccccescssssees 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A. 













Bonsall, Jace ........ 556 
Continental Attractions .... 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ...... scceeese 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie .............s000 peseenuesconseasns 2611 
Shreveport 
Woengieiem, TAGWOT cecccccmissinserssccesicsesicies 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 

New England Entertainment 

III csccsniacvtnasivntccnppiccasinitininatanninnesiitn 1588 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
a 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 

Corp 278 
POGCY CHeeDs. FMRC. cccccccsscccacss « 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
tobert R. 
Brudnick, Louis J. ... 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis 
Leonard, Lou, 
Ienterprises 
Shepherd, Buddy .... niiipiantnide 
Attractions 


Baker, 






Theatrical 










Sullivan, J. A., 
Hatfield 
WMeweord, Toelly Tun ccccsccccccsccssscsssccscses 1218 
Holyoke 
Cahill, Robert 
Donahue, 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office .................. 3495 
Pittsfield 
Os. TE. assccssnininsnsnenatintineteainnnninaneans 307 
Bannick, Paul O44 
Salem 
ROU, GROOTIO Ba cccesssststosnscssnssenscis 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
NN, TIES saceniinsatincntsnnhinnanateiuiitebinminis 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
BS SIND osc a cnratssconsisaneeisshintaccounie 558 
Benner, William R 395 






Colored Musicians & Entertz aine rs 





Booking & Service Bureau............ ) 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 23 
Gladstone 
SP, TOG G cccsecccnsslicnsinisaadinnies 648 


Grand Rapids 











Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 
Jackson 
RO, TORE Tihs ectcsssckcrtescnsccssttinsscannns 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
IY =. sscciicnnstestnnaindadsuicananiiiaimmapi 2500 
Pontiac 
TO CB. sicscnasiscecsntanitnnninntnats 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. .......ccccccseese 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
Bob Utecht 4024 
St. Cloud 
Russ, Charities 1842 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy we 4406 
Conlon, Thomas Pe 4356 
a - 





Raynell’ ‘s “Attractions 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. . 


Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung 626 
Kramer Music Service 356 








MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service 
MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service .... 








Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 8. 
Municipal B ooking Agenc y 
Southland Orchestra Service 
Stevens, V. Thompson 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange 








North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 























MD cictedtnistanitenndistenininetindduisinsuiiainiians 7 956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ......... 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service 925 
CGA, - TEE cectetteeitetetnitcenicteiens 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking eee 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service .... 1054 
Omaha 
Am gy oo Service 
George, GODFIC!  ....cccccccesesesss 
Tri- State s Entertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gama, TRGB... ccseccteccsnntionnsssititeomnen 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. gt |) ee 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
We SEAMRGEOR, TETID ccsesececccctenncciecesin’ 1949 
Belleville 
BG, FOIA ssisastiaciniatacnttencrisedcantslibinnaines 5483 
Jersey City 
BNE, TROUPE dhe. cccrccecticsccssncivccasies 4031 
Newark 
ER a 4526 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O’Meara Attractions .... 2816 
Snyder, Robert William 2191 
Auburn 
Robart, CGE ccccencssicnsictnemcsasensnensmeienanns 02 
Buffalo 
PO ae 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service 








Marshall 
P ‘roduc tions 


Gibson, M. 
King, George, 











Smith, Carlyle ‘“‘Tick” 
RR > er ee 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service .......ccccecees 1539 
Lindenhurst 
OE TEU «| ccccsnccctereintteenininammmnnns 1815 
East Atlantic Beach, L. I. 
Mrs. Peggy Calvert 2024 
New Rochelle 
NE, I ciciniccnscttnncsntasttiitimisinnta 2945 
New York City 
AMleMaMGer, MEGS .ncrecccccsccccccsccsscssecess 623 
Allen Artists Bureau 3711 
Foch P. Allen 

Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 

Amuse ment Corp. of America........ 3311 

Baldwin, C. Paul . 283 

Berney, Paul L., Pro be «. 305 

ee d 

Bryson, Arthur 3: 

Campbell, Norman E.  ..........ccc0ceeeeeee 2844 

Chartrand, Wayne 1530 

SS 4238 

Continental Amusements .. 1775 
eee 


Cooper, 
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Crane, Ted 217 
Cubamerica Music Corp. 2840 
Curran, Tommy ........ 123 
Currie, Robert W. 2595 
Dauscha, Billie ....... 2082 
Dower, Roy L., Agency 3511 
Durand & Later .............. 425 
Edson, Robert H., Inc. 667 
Bev ame GB LOO cccecescccsscssccce 1806 
Finck, Jack, Agency 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. 99 
Gait, John R. 57 
Gill, Howard 301! 
Gillman Artists 1120 
Godfrey, George A. pipaneedanis 2132 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 

ASZUNCY  crvsersecsersesereresescacneesessessenceessseses 00 





Grifenhagen 


ilber 
I 


Harlem Musical ai 
OR. CGE. vsqhisinhsninhesienseninsiesibioatesséneioa 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
IE. TOD sensdccresniscsinesegssseunsianns ee 
King, Gene, Theatrical A 


La Fontaine, Leo 
Lila Theatric 
Lipskin, Jerr} 
Lustman, J. 





I, SAU ncctsnstcctsncansstpacncsesssnnnconnusen 











National Entertainment Service.... 
National Swing Club of America 
ee eon ner 
re 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 
Enterprises 
Pollard, Fritz .... 
Rheingold, Sid, 3 
Robinson Thoma (Atlas The 
atriecal Agency) 649 
Rogers, Max . od13 
a 
SPRMIUT, TUES ciccstsnsccossisnntscnns ee 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau .. 1774 
3326 


GID cnctdtasiniccnnizipciimntendioananiiis 
Corporation of America, 


singer, 


Talent 


Harry Weissman. ...... ciseintenane ¢ 
Times Square Artists Bureau 1801 
,  — eee a 
United Artists Management ............ 4198 


Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3 








White, Lew, Theatrical 
TTNIIIIUIIOED © diicnninstickashsdaberetokessanesumiasens 1526 
Rochester 
I, TRAE nin icsceanistudinlantaeadesnndeiienalike 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E., and 
ROORETECS TROP COU wsccescccniccecsssstissoccensone 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
PRUNIRL.  TENNNUE: . cicuieisinninneesictscateebiiannintnts 759 
T. D. Kemp (Southern Attrac- 
tions, Inc.) hekaniiscennensenies 237 
Greensboro 
Trianon Amusement CoO. .........0008 487 
Trapas, T. A . 4214 
Cambridge 
ee iis. ‘nacaeiniiwnsiinesecnsiteinaiiisnion 164 
Celina 
MI, TERROR Bos... cccccssccsscsemssctcsssinstisnns 1492 
Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert . 2956 
Carpenter, Richard 63 
Rainey, Lee .......... : 915 
MOUS MG DOI ciiccscccccncncsccscssssnciscnnse eis S91 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. Agency . 3566 
Columbus 
IS orcs ald ccccest indeed adneenmlien 465 
Dayton 
OR, PUAN scnsvccastencscnncanesshinbanssoaicesoiiade 552 
Elyria 
Jewell, \W 
(Dance Theatre, ING.) .....cccccccccscose 4766 
Pomeroy 
WU PIOT TANT, THE scuctccccseiscnsstiscacsncccinn. 3042 
Salem 
OGL, lc TER Sincestpisenadsntcnaenstecndians 1217 
Steubenville 
ee NR, ‘CUNI OR acsscccccctimesnesccsocensones 1109 
Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau ............... 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
OR (GS En 2685 
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PENNSYLVANIA 











Allentown 
an See 511 
Carbondale 
POR, TIE nnssctsccnncttsteiccisncicensenitnseciin 330 
East McKeesport 
Ee ST Re eee 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 7 
Jeannette 
Cruciana, Frank L. .... 2105 
Lancaster 
Tr OMI, CED ccnisissinciintinitantannccictncxinsncaed 858 
Lebanon 
NU, AUD << cacsocedecssnteppnemipaidascibinctsniiisenies 544 
McKeesport 
Mite TNs. DUD, ccsnatctnicicastenidscmstacenianes 1227 
Newcastle 

Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
eee roe 942 
Philadelphia 
SSIs, NOTED i ccaiactitnindishantntsiaitintasniisans 509 
Joseph Coopersmith .0........cccccccceseceeeeee 1511 
Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 3402 
Dupree, Reese 37 


Hal Gould Theatrical Agency neces 388% 







Hammer, Godfrey . ft 
KXeeley’s Theatrical / . 
McDonald, Chris 4269 
Mears, W. L.. ....... 441 
Muller, George W.. 430 


National Theatrical Agency .. — 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 

Bureau 
Sepia Entertainment 
United Orchestra Service .. 





eae 
Pittsburgh 
Ellis Amusement Co 






Emanuel J. ... 
Paul 


Golden, 
Hallam, 
New Artist Service . 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Ine. 


SI GE TIS. eicnasericeccccrenccecesoscacions 
Shenandoah 

ENG, GPUUNIE  sccscicshsetadiatasveaniacdustiopinaned 3751 
Waynesburg 

Triangle Amusement Co. .........0..0 1427 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

SURO, “VIOOME cccccsasccsnssonsniiscscses 2445 
Providence 

sowen, Reggie 





Winkler, Neville 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, IP. ..cccccccscccsce 2979 
Charleston 
PTE Cp EN COR, ccccenssenssssccsntitatinas 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Barrio, Wo. Jig Dis ccsscccscctsccscsenstennans 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
DOP, TEs. TB, BRD. seccsinnanintccntinnaninias 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
BP tlett,. CUI RIW siccrcccaticcscssnnsisciatiinnns 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 


Cooperative 


Portis, Cal ... 
Southwestern - 
Watson, S 
Windsor, 





Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ........ 151 


Kingsville 


CO. Fe. eins scidiniteeieadtl 2466 
San Antonio 
SPIE, TI: ciccsctinenvisnitinieiiemntchinchanuitnctans 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast Agency .................... 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
INNIS xs sisi scnsccpuiehust stnasesedeentexitaboiaes 883 
SchultZ BoGKing AGENCY ......cccccccccreees 2354 


VERMONT 




















Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service .............c.ce 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Field, Scott; Enterprises we 2393 
Thomas, B. Miles . «- 1951 
Wheeler, Bob - 1221 





Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 





Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 





Kingwood 


Hartman, Harland, Attractions ... 478 


Martinsburg 

DRGOe, GOGRIO This. ORs. ccsccscnsrsccssienetese 1129 
Parkersburg 

Lapwttier, TROBE Tee ccacccscsccccsccsnsicnsosses 3753 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 


1187 





Madison 


Stone, Leon B. 





Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams 





Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 


Tomahawk 

McClernon Amusement Co, ........... 276 
Watertown 

Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 





ING, GE: Ac. datkercandthacncsassceamessiainnians 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carrigan, Larry L. 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
CPEREPIS COMCOPUB) ccccsiccssccaccssisocesssin . 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, Agency ............cccccesere 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Wintkkred Tur Rll ccccceseccesscscsecs w. 4013 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises  ...........ccccccceeeee . 5540 


L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 











SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS. 
ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 





Boston, Mass., Local 9—Wm,. A. Hochhein. 
Walter B. Page. 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601—Evelyn Bru- 


baker. 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Jules Yanover. 
Houston, Texas, Local 65—Floyd B. Keys, Felix 
Kamuirez. 


Montreal, Ont., Canada, Local 406—Put Calla 
ghan, Herbert Cook, Jacques Funicelli, Wilfrid 
Hache, Albini Hachey, Jacques Laflamme, Alex 


ander Dunbar Leith, Teddy Miller, Dudley Munro, 
Gordon 


Fernand Plouffe, Gaston Pratte, Alfred 

Smith, Henri-Paul Verette, Warner Norman, 
Andre Riopelle, Henri Paul Ayotte, Wm. (Bill) 
Caldwell, Mary Lou Farrah, Roger Garceau, Al- 


bert Hachey, Marcel Lacombe, Jean-Louis La 
londe, John MacGillivray, George Morache, Roger 
Pelletier, Remi Porier, Guy St. Louis, Luba Stajic, 
Robert Woodhouse, W. Penman, Elsie Persson, 
Lester Pinkey Johnson, George Pednault, Clint 
Phillips, Paul Aronovici. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Fdgar Davis, 
Tony Fontana, Frederick Grutter, Frank Horan, 
Robert K. Jones, Michael Malone. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Gloria 


\. Friedman. 


Conn, Paul 
Rochester, Minn., Local 437—Willard Borden. 
Superior, Wis., Local 260—Marvin Lahti. 
Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Flouise Johnson, Har- 

old Dugan, Harold Booker, Charles Bowen, Jon 

C. Hendricks, Wm. Overton, Jr. 

Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Ervin Voss. 
Wilmington, N. C., Local 619—Ernest G. Black, 


Glenn Cox, Boyd Elliott, Herbert M. Fleishman, 
William Glasgow, Craven Hughes, Herbert J. 
Ireland, Robert P. Jones, Charles Kluttz, David 


Koonce, Sara Koonce, Charles Lee, L. D. Nelson, 
Willis. 


W. E. O'Neil, M. D. Pye, Jr., Harold J. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—Carl Azzara, Peter 
Batongelo. 


EXPULSIONS 


Bradford, Pa., Local 84—John Moore. 

Ely, Nev., Local 212—A. F. Cluff. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Arthur A. Rut- 
ledge, Andrew K. Cummings. 

Belleville, Ill., Local 29—Joe Sauzek, Jr. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Jeanne Ba- 
Richard Canuso, John Carlano, 


logh. John Biega, 

Frank Colantuano, Anthony Cozza, Charles Din- 
gus, Laura Domeniecki, Ralph Donerly, Nicholas 
DePaola, Arthur Fierimonti, Robert Fierimonti, 
Jo Giera, George Hansen, Charles Horrocks, 


James Huff, Charles Hull, George Tocca, Jack 
I Dominick LoBianco, Virgilio Mollica, 
Mrs. Stanley Opalach, Dale 
Randall, Robert Runyon, Chester 
Sacco, George Shamy, Ray Skevington, Walter 
Stepien, Edward Tomquist, Robert West. 
Olympie, Wash., Local 124—Duane A. 
Gettman. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—David Gillem, Oscar 
Caldwell, Clarence Ferguson, Richard Howard, 
Carl Arnold, Arthur Steen, Ernest Farrow, Lewis 
Smith, Vera Cecil Cole, George McGee, Robert 
Johnson. 


ALDOVITZ, 
Joseph Nason, 
Parker, Tone 


(Duke) 


ERASURES 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Rita Nagle. 

Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601—Tommy Chac 
wick. 
Helena, Mont., Local 642—Willard Efaw (Bill 
Willard). 


1 


Hollywood, Calif., Local 47—Ike Carpenter, 

Chuy Reyes, Art Robey, Joseph Vento, Manuel 
barra. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Marcial Ayala, 
Jr., Kenneth Choy, James French, Jacob Holck 
Raymond Lara, Jane Murata, Franklin Ogao 
Paul Rodrigues, Alita Salve, Thomas Zahn, Rich 


ard Luke. 


Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Robert J. Goebert, 


Jack Anderson, Arvil Howard, John R. Hudgens 
PD. D. Hudson, John O'’Bara, Kenneth Stark- 
weather, Ray Morris Wheeler. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Phil Zwilling (Phil 
Wills). 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Nicholas M 
Afeltra, Ernest A. Beardmore, Harold S$. Conte 
D. Louis DeMaggio, Francis E. Donroe, George 
V. Doren, Abraham Freeman, John F, Gangi, 


Joseph M. Geremia, Valentine P. Hattemer, Jr., 
Douglas F. Johnston, Frank J. Konitz, Joseph G 
Sparago, Ralph L. Spencer, Rocco Turtoro, Donn 
R. Trenner, Frank H. Valentio, Lawrence R. von 
Hake, Christopher Weeks, John Wozniak. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Fdgar Brown, 
Lucius Millinder, Edward M. J. Donnelly, Abner 


B. Kennon, George Maddock, Esther Millian, 
Eddie Durham, Jerry Mayborn, Art Mooney. 
Olympia, Wash., Local 124—Art Davis. 


San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Jimmie Bennett. 
Mary Lou Bennett. 

San Francisco, Calif., 
Karl E. Halvorson, Annella 


Local 6—Anna L. Kish, 


Howel Hayes. 
41 
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Arkan State Theatre, and Ipine Clu wy SACRAMENT DOVER: srown Teichr C 
ed S ' , and Ed- , and J. W. Dewey AMENTO: : ichner, Char f , e 
. ard vi : n. and Grover 1 Employer ewey, Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi Apollo Club, and B Car ub. and Abe Burko ‘ wath pict i. € TT. . 
ter. Officers : oa - } " an a agg ioe erna f : Whitesic ; 3 
Bennet, O. F : LONG BEACH: I rome r vet asa Owner - R ( nd Yer n, Employers pacr lc, J. Preston mews 
: ; in 1 igang, Georg erans of ) - , , n and jean EAS ST. 
C .o I ghe Opera Company > — McCain Ship, VF.W. O'Connor coon I — Wars, Le- ‘ Williams, Herman Dav a IS: b ‘ 
irs. Rece Saxon P , 4851, George kien ——— ommandet JENIC , » & M. 
y anol ece Saxon Price, Pro- revanibtanet de — pen. SAN DIEGO: p c a i Ronen. and Stuart T he — 
Stewart Mar f oe tonay C , SORGETOWN: : gy n, Pines Hotel Co mployer, ar pl r § nowt 
- ~ ‘J hy mackie’ Peenk nd 3 ny Curry and od Gh ee 2 or oot Corp ~ 5 rp. kins, tg d John ‘ DODGE 
+o» & . 2 ° . i eatrice F : Il Inn, and Pre ark ol pS - Grat 
McGEHEE: Club Moderne, and W. C. Jar- Mill all Hitchens, Proprietor — Sparks c rcus ‘ KANKAKEE: KANSA 
Taylor, Jack ; rett . “we arren MILFORD: “ia nea , and James Edgar, Havener, Mrs. Theresa, I ‘ 
) ac rystalette } Mitchell. wire E operat by FE to z -ropri- 
MOUNTAIN HO} — fusic Co., Inc., and ami “ John Fountain, John Circus Corp.) uted by Florida etor, Dreamland I Loc ce 
Rahages ; ME: ats Coleman Tri . may NEW CASTLE: WEST, PAL 5 LA GRANGE: 
' T. I Robertso : miland Ballroom, and 1 icoli, Joseph, Opera . . 2 ALM BEACH: Hart-Vatr " 
x n Faulk . d Tod head perator Play- Lamon, Edward Rasecce. Starry | - Van Recording (¢ MANH, 
NORTH LITTLE Owner )s Young, Mr. Thom urphy, Joseph Parrish, Lillian F .. Hartman 
Cotton Clu wry Rs Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack Mabel, in nag Mrs. ag gy BEACH: , = NEWT 
Thomas, S. L. K why Lasley ks . (formerly known as Sil fewlett, Ralph J c" Antler's Inn, and Franci i ae 
S. L. Kay, co as Silve 1 . I ., Manage » oe ancis PR: 
oun enue ay, co-owners name Beach Exposition, and D Slipper Cafe) seal Henlopen Hotel fanager, GEORGIA ste tae Owner = & — 
: “ an ae So ee J , y 2 i's Danis : Le lemme 
se unsas State College Big -~ By io ie FRANCISCO: WILMINGTON: ATLANTA: Morgan. Jul oe ee i baba! 
iene, wikia lack, Direct ° Srown, ; Allen, Sylvest Greate B ‘ 
I — ry . “4 _ Manager, e nd s ‘ Ve h — Cate Ries U -- , — pe anne Moonlight MT. VERNON: = : 
Rot whe Me : / _ _ stant ai i ~y > palo ers a wn, and Vin- so ~ ~~ Howard C, Plantation Club, Archie M 7 
. Circus, and C. C pate , \ : , yby, Manage ; » Archie M. er 
Sm th, Operance Ge ~ c. é. hipy 4 Sec., Ni k Biola, Grand- T -~ x. ivic Light Opera Com- FLORIDA Montgomery, } —” wien Owner SALINA 
Miss.) . » ree ow Director, Evalyn rittee of San Franci ; CLEARW = Spencer, Pe ian : A: Kerr 
rehar ) “ ancisco, ARW . , Perr _Kern, 
Scott, Charles I a mh ae t. Office Mar., Renny ¢ Moore, Gheiemen Bardor — AUGUSTA: ’ —e Room and Fred TOPEK 
. s D. Spangl obi i ‘ » Be 3 ’ ance . ymane —_ "rea Mid 
yg po a —— — Fox, Eddie CLE: aa onecen B . -— arry’s Cabaret, and = . a wane 
’ awn yeatre, and Pa George W Bradle PEs» evy, Ell , N uaeilie : rea . Taylor, \ - H : ‘ | 
Ketchum an ul radley Advanc is W. rmandy R . va , Manager umane we Holid 
™ - chun , Owner and Operator Ticket Director dvance New Orleans Swing Club, L Howse estaurant, and Fay }. be Neely, Jr. se wal —— Association hh 
— T RIDGE: ae Dougall, Owen Landry, Owner ovis DAYTONA BEACH “+ wn Fred Stinson ently 
é rer . . ~ — ad . $ . IcK é acti 4 
‘werd Legion | Hut, nd = —. Dave, Crystal Ball- ees ao and W. C. Bethune, Albert nick Attractions, Joe Min- —— Paul 
oward Dan el S$ oe 0M gers and Cha . " ens i 10mpso 
4457 VEW, and R. D . - LOS ANGE Shelton, Earl, Earl Sh 1 FLORENCE VILLA: HINESVILLE: Wagner, 1 _ BOWLI 
oo S ANGELES. ee a mene Shelton Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097 Retest Cod 6. a oe PRAIRIE. VIEW: Tayl 
CALIFO Silver 2 a Murray, ond Sherman ae thine Adin me... Richardson , and F. W. Taylor — ass Green Duck Tavern i LEXIN( 
RNIA aa aos » Inc. Agency MEYERS: MACON: < and M aaa , and Mr. Har 
Aqui arade, Inc., WwW McCt 7 Mrs, Stiller arp 
ALAMEDA: J, (Clarence L.) an Some _ a Joseph conn aacheen, Pat ; apitol Theatre ROCKFORD: LOUISV 
. Sheets, Andy Berg, Harry, of the Monarc a JOSE: d SONVILLE: od w. C. Palmer House, Mr. Hall King 
~o— IELD: Hotel , arch woe age Mr. and Mrs. George em Otis oe se, Leslie Trocadero T heatre eon a Impe 
akersfield Post 808, Ameri Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal : ‘Olin Club, Frank and Theresa Newberry, Earl, and Associated SAVANIAR: White Swan Corp - ey 
Legion ind) «Emanuel r ry and S. Tex Rose F . P —e Employers Artists, Inc. ‘ Thompson, Lawrence A ROCK ISLAND: - 
wards ae Coan, Fred s a ee KEY WEST: THOMASVILLE: Dae D Barnes Al j OWENS 
Conway, Stews , otton Club ANTA B. P . i Club nana 
asnanes art porn dD ~ Swale Briggs, ——— oe. Margo png — and Terry nag nso PADUG 
. “4 H es i Canfie avers Cafe, Joseph zs —— , perator erra Plaza, : { 
= vous Ballroom, and Jack Ix arty Long R osama Raserpeioes, Ine. Joseph Stabinski Bucks and VIDALIA: E moiuper and Elmer BareWo, Ma 
stele Hollywood . of Recorded in pert MIAMI: ts Amusements Co. WASHINGTON: Vicker 
med - - ; — hn, , Menace oom, and H. D. Brooks, Sam ao Thompson, Earl 
igers, Edwar d 1 q . » F 
ete Ps wae T., Palm Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce SHERMAN OAKS: a oe cooper, Sherman and Dennis oy 
BER . : _ “ Gils P a /, H. P.C feiglar Nite C , 
je —— Edwards, James (of James Ed- 0 gh Ritter, Claude D. ms l Allsup, and 7 a Dwight ALEXA} 
es, Charles — Productions), and Jean SOU : ee Smart, Paul D DAHO Owners ason Wilkas, meen 
Matthais, Road Mana TH GATE: Talavera, Rame SUN VA * — 
42 Manages Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, E asthe go and Don F IN S se 
’ Mr. 7 é “ be ° , ion e ” tars a 
ployer m Lounge, Boise, idaho —_ DIANA “4 
Chateau Place + = ANDERSON: Con 
Lanane, Bob and George M a 
INTERNATIONAL M ae 
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4 
ner, sy 
q 
z 
Valk 
nity, 
al Chair- 
Ucer 
rry 
Manager, & 
1’ 
y is 
lic 
Ball- 
rical 
n 
Peret 
Em- 
} 
enthal &f 
I : 
i 
r. Xx. i 
be 
f 
t 
f 
I 
‘ Py, 
Propri- § 
, © 
“is 4 
M. 
Fre 
ition 
nd Mr. 
Owner 
ge 
Bart vo, 
Dwight 
ilkas, 
= 
IAN 














Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 
PD. Levitt, Proprietor 
AUBL RN: 
Lodge No. 566 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Tiny Jim 
e1 WOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
S n, Manager 
EV: ANSVILLE: 
Jack C. 
G rs Es NSBU RG: 
46, Charles Holzhouse 
‘Owner and Operator 
gr ree APOLIS: 
bow, William, and his All- 
\r ican Brownskin Models 
Dick n, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
En nt Enterprises, Inc., 
i rick G. Schatz 
nk, 
rles Gibson, Prop. 








Mt NC IE: 
Jo 
NEW. ASTL 
ley W 
Ric -HMOND: 
ycomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 
( (also known as 
— ERVILLE: 
(Marquis) 
SYRAC U SE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
—. 
DENISON: 
I Ballroom, and Curtis 


i y, Operator 


DES MO INES: 











Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
( Rex 
SHEN \NDOAH: 
\spinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
SIOUX ¢ ITY: 
cl J 
SPENCER’ 
WOODBINE: 
\ (Red) Brum 
{anager 
KANSAS 
BREWSTER: 
lwind Ballroom, G. M. 
sel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
I Blake 
os CITY: 
n, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
J. Cordell 
LOGAN 
( Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
NEWTON: 
\ v Whitsell-I ll Post 971 
PRATT: 
( nts, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 
, F a p 
Zer M 
SALINA: 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 
West Spc men Association 
WICHITA: 
t jay, Art 
KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, Roy D. 
—— 
Hary A. C. 
LOUISVILLE: 
i perial Hi tel, Jack Woolems, 
Owner 
St Pp 
OWENSBORO: 
( Joe, Ow , Club 71 
PADUCAH: 
M y Show I 1 Bea 
Vickers, Jimmie 
LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
r Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
ira Hats Club), A. ° 
( l Owner, Jack Tyson, 
cm 


APRIL, 1952 


BATON ROUGE: 


Tropicana and Camille 


a 
= 
v 





Youn Men’ s Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Cedar Grove Club, and Norman 
Bolster 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 


LeBlanc Corporation of 
Lou 





a, Robert Hill 


Thom I 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl J 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Callico, Ciro 


Dog 





Grace Mar- 


and 





Cedar Le ne Club, and Milt 
yelmas, Employer 
SHREV EPORT: 
Ree Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul’s Arena, Git 


SACO: 
Gordon, 


Seaborne 


Nick 


MARYLAND 


ANN: APOLIS: 
Dixie He 

BAL TIMORE: 
Byrd, Oliv 
Cox, M. L. 





Wels Harry 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 
( ke J Park 
Emy 
CUMBERLAND: 
ld, Louis 
EASTON: 
H 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
yore K: 
tittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
anGERSTOWS: 








er, Harry A. 
( s, David 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Hen Epstein 
Gay Nineties Ch I Bel 
nt, Prog Epstein 
Ow 
SALISBURY: 
Tw Lantern, Flr 
ell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 
mas, Dr seph H., Edge- 
water Beach 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: 
} 
BILLERICA: 
Oo O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, 





Ir et 
BLACKSTONE: 
Stefat Ic 


BOSTON: 














Bay State Ser Bay 
State ment Co., Bay 
State Dist itors, and James 
H. Mcllva President 

Brosnahan, J s |. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Bru 3 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, William 
unbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 


Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

CAMBRIDGE: 

Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 


HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
Levy 
Valley Arena Gardens, and 
Auriel Renault 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., Amusement 


Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
MONSON; 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 


Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 
SALEM 
Larkin Attractions, and George 
Larkin 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 
thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
a CREEK: 
David 
BAY re ITY: 
Walther, L 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 


r. Howard 


Lee ’N Ed- 


Own ers 
Allen 
Edgar M. 





i Joe Pallaz- 





s, James M. 
1 ’Steamsh p Company, N. 
Constans 
, Goldman 
Sam 
Ivory 
; Matthew B. 


Hyman 








I and Savoy 
-romotions 
FERND. Al E: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez ony 
Scal 
Powers 
HOUGHTON L AKE: 
Showbar, and John 
Grablick, Owner 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
ortin, Owner 
MIO: 
Walker Hotel, and George 


Walker, 
PONTIAC: 
I s Picnic Park, and Robert 
mos, Owner and Operator 
Restaurant, and Charles 


Proprietor 





Beach Inn 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez 

yous na (or Club) 
J 2’ Miller 

TRAVERSE “CITY: 
wson, Al 

UTICA: 


Sandy 


Hill Farms, and Andrew 





MINNESOTA 
“7 TROUT LAKES: 
n, Allan V 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
MINNEAPOLIS: 








Howard's St cak House, and 
Leroy He 
Northwest \ ates! ille Attrac- 
tions, and C, A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolz in, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Ny > Operator 
_— HESTER: 
o. B, State Guard, and 
Alvin Costell 


SLAYTON: 
g. 5. 
Iverson Man 

Iverson 

WINONA: 

Interstate Or 
L. Porter 


Iverson 


ufacturing Co., Bud 


chestra Service, and 


Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, 
House N 
Thompson, 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation 





Burger 
JACKSON: 


Harry, 


Manor, 


Owner Pilot 


ht Club 


Bob 


Flenord 


and Herman 


Carpenter, Bob 


Royal Steak 
Cross, Ow 


Smith, C. C, 


bins Bros. 
Ark.) 
MADISON: 

Royal Steak 





and 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room 
Tom 


Richard Head, 


House, and S. B. 
ner 

Operator, Rob- 
Circus (Pine Bluff, 


Cross 


House, S. B. 
Owners 


Club, and Ollie 


Nite Club, and 


Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 


Bowden, Riv 


ers 


CHILLICOTHE: 


Hawes, H. | 
FORT LEONA 


Lawhon, 


Sgt. 


1. 
RD WOOD: 
Harry A. 


INDEPENDENCE: 





Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JEFFERSON CITY: 
Bon Ton Gardens, and Jack 
Randazzo, Manager 
JOPLIN: 
Glady’s Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 
Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 


ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 


Babt 
Canton, L. 
Esquire 
neth 
shaw 
Main Street 





Ri oda 


Zelma 
ott, Prog 





‘Maco n * Coun 


Mildred Sanford, 


itt, Willi 


Productions, 
Yates, 


am (Bill) H. 


Ken- 
Hen- 


and 
and Bobby 


Theatre 


} mit 
»., Bill Christ 





Association, 
Employer 


ty Fair 


NORTH KANSAS CITY: 


Schult-Krock 


er Theatrical 


Agency 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 


Brown, 
ST. LOUIS: 
B 
B 


scaumont Cc 


Ford, Owne 
Bomt 


Brown 
Caruth anc 
co-owners 

Caruth, 
Rhumbo 
Brown E 
Jam 

tino, 


James, 





mber Bar 


Merle 


irnholtz, Mac 


cktail Lounge, Ella 
r 
xer Bar, James 


1 Fred Guinyard, 
Operator Club 
Cafe Society, 


es, Cafe Society 


Sam 


400 Club, and George Graff 


Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 
Amusement Co., Sun 


eatre 





Theatre, 


and Sam Nieberg 


MONTANA 


BUTTE 
We Ric 
CONR AD: 
Little Americ 


a Tavern, and John 


R. McLean 


NEBRASKA 
ALEXANDRIA: 


Alexandria \ 


and Charles D, 


KEARNEY: 


olunteer Fire Dept., 
Davis 


Field, H. E. 


McCOOK: 

Gayway 

Corcoran 
OMAHA: 


Louie’s Market, 


Paperny 





Ballroom, 


and Jim 


and Louis 


PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 
and John F. Kai, 
Manager 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Robert 


Sprengel, 


Chairman 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore 
Blumenfeld 

LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Ray's Cafe 
Schiller, Abe 
Stoney, Milo E, 
Warner, A. H. 

LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 

RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 
Nelson, 
Sheirr, 


Hotel, Nate 


Mary 


Eddy 
James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E, 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bobbins, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C. 
Spencer, Proprietor 
Goodleman, Charles 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G, Dantzler, Operators 


and 


Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, and 
Robert Courtney (New York 
City) 


Pilgrim, Jacques 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 


CAPE MAY: 

se Charles, Operator 
CLIFTO 

ae E. Buchner 


EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 


Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 
IRVINGTON: 
Irvington Fire Department, and 
Robert G. Schneider, 
Employer 


LAKE HOPATCONG: 
fad House, Oscar Dunham, 


Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Manager Hotel 
Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy. Mascola, Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 


Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos, 
Haynes, and James Costello 


MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Beadle, Jeanette 


Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, 
Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
New Holiday 
E. Lewis 
**Panda,”’ 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas, 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 


and Smokey Mc- 


Inn, and Walter 


Daniel Straver 


1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerard, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam 


, Galanti A. A. 


Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia, Joseph 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
Three Towers Inn, and Samuel 
Goldberg (Garrett) 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
3'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Talk of the Town Cafe, 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


and 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and 

Ricardi, Employer 


Margaret 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 


Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar, and Denny 
W. Davis, Owner 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, 
Mignardo, Owner 


and Emil 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
O'Meara Attractions, 
ALDER CREEK: 

Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 

Burke 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 
AUSABLE CHASM: 

Antler, Nat 

Young, Joshua F. 

BOLTON LANDING: 

Village Inn, and 

Galea, Owner 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pre 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, Charles 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 

Klipper, Dave 

Metro Anglers Social Club, 
Aaron Murray 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 

Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 

Williams, J. W. 


BROOKLYN: 


Jack 


Dominick 


Marce- 
Delostia, 


and 


Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 


Steurer, Eliot 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. 
Proprietor 
Wasserman, J. 
BUFFALO: 
3ourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperic 
FALLSBURG: 
Olympic Hotel, 
Horowitz 


Antico, 


and Wm. 


FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 

FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
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FLEISCHMANNS: 

Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 


and Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Clu Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 

Clut und Mack A. Lewis, 


Employer 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 
Wick, 
ITHACA: 
Bond. Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Clul 
Southworth 


LIMESTONE: 


Phil 


», and C. B, 


Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LIVINGSTON MANOR: 
Beaver Lake Lodge, and Ben 
H. Grafman 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Fifty-two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner 
Hotel Shlesinger, David 
Shlesinger, Owner 


Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., Estate 


MAHOPAC: 
Willow Tree 
Ss \. Bander, 
MONTICELLO: 
Kahaner’s Hotel, Jack Katz 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 


Restaurant, and 


Owner 


Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 


Music 
Amusement Corp. of America 





Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Benrul Ben 

Beverly Green Agence 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Chanson, Inc Monte Gardner 
und Mr. Rodriguez 

Charle Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Cook, David 

Crochert, Mr 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 
sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Lou 

Dolin, Anton 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corpor ation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

Granoff, Budd 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goldstein, Robert 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 


Management 


Heminway, Phil 

High Button Shoes," Jack 
Small, General Manager 

Howe Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

LaFontaine, Leo 

Law, Jerry 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his “‘Black- 
birds" 

Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 


a4 


Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, Neill 
McMahon, Jess 
Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 
Meyers, Johnny 
Millman, Mort 
Montanez, Pedro 
Moody, Philip, 
Monument to 
Organization 
Murray's 
Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 
Neill, William 
Newman, Nathan 
New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 
New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 
Orpheus Record Co. 
Parmentier, David 
Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 
Pollard, Fritz 
Prince, Hughie 
Rain Queen, Inc. 
Ralph Cooper Agency 
Regan, Jack 
Robinson, Charles 
Harry, Owner 


“*Pigmeat” 


and Youth 
the Future 


Com- 


“Frisco 


Philip, Owner and Op- 
Restaurant 
Co., and 


Rosen, 
erator Penthouse 
Sandy Hook S. S&S. 
Charles Gardner 
Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 
Singer, John 
Sloyer, Mrs 
South Seas, 
Rubien 
Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 
Spotlite Club 
Steve Murray's Mahogany 
Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 
Strouse, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Show 
Talent 


Harry 


Inc., Abner J. 


Club 


Rodeo 


Corp. of America, 
Weissman 
Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 
Thomson, Sava and 
Incorporated 
United Artists 
Variety Entertainers, 
Herbert Rubin 
Venus Star Social 
Paul Earlington, 
Walker, Aubrey, 
Social Club 
Wee and Leventhal, 
Wel'ish, Samuel 
Wilder Operating Company 
Zaks (Zacxers), James 


NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and 
ind Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 

Kliment, Robert F. 


NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 


Valenti, 


Management 


Inc., and 


Club, and 
Manager 
Maisonette 


Inc. 


Frank 
and 


ONFONTA: 
New Windsor Hotel, 
Maximilian Shepard 


and 


PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
\ngeloro 
PURLING: 
Dellwood, 
owner 
ROCHESTER: 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 


s t Club 


and Jos. Gerardi, 


and Mrs. Verna 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
dwards, M. ¢ 


Stevens 


Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E, 
Edwards, Manager 


Silverman, Harry 


Owner 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Patt, Arthur, Manager, Hotel Show 
Plaza Smith, James R. 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
wood, N. J.), Grand View CLEVELAND: 
Hotel Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
SUFFERN: Grair 
Armitage, Walter, President, Bender, Harvey —— 
County Theatre Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S. 
. Dearing 
SYRACUSE: Dixon, Forrest 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and Fuclid 55th Co. 


Frank Bagozzi, Employer 


‘ 


TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
YONKERS: 
Babner, 
LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, 
Friedland 


BELMORE: 


James E. Strates 


William 


and Edward S. 


Babner, William J. 
GLENDALE: 

Warga, Paul S. 
JAMAICA: 


Dancer, Earl 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mavflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
\musement 
Edson E. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Kemp, T. D., 
Attractions, 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Bethune, Clarence 
Parker House of 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., 
Inc. 


America, 


Jr. 


Corp. of 
Blackman, 


and Southern 


Inc. 


Music, and 


and Irish 


of Sporting 
Events, 
GREENVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 

Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Sam 

McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 


Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 

DEVILS LAKE: 

Beacon Clu Mrs. G. J. 

Christianson 
OHIO 
AKRON: 

Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 

CINCINNATI: 

Anderson, Albert 

Bayless, H. W. 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 


Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 





Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 


Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel 
Stutz, Operator 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Walthers, Carl O. 

Willis, Elroy 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, William 

Bell, Edward 

Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 

Carter, Ingram 

McDade, Phil 

Mallory, William 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 


Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy I 


Daytona Club, ‘and William 
Carpen 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 


ter 


Plantation Club, and Paul D, 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. Jj. 
McCall 
TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 
National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 


Italian Opera Association 
WARREN: 


Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
VIENNA: 
Huil, Russ 


Russ Hull 
WARREN: 

Wragg, Hubert 
ZANESVILLE: 


Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored), and 

Calvin Simmons 
MUSKOGEE: 


Gutire, John A., 
Show, connected 
National of 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions 

Boldman and Jack Swiger 
TULSA: 

Love, Clarence, 
Lounge 

Williams, Cargile 


with 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, Shannon 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESI!DE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 


Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 


Denton, Manager 
Pallais Royale Ballroom 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 


. C. Bartlett, President 

ROGUE RIVER: 

Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 

Lope. Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 

American Legion Post No. 75, 

Melvin Agee 


Manager Rodeo 
Grand 
Muskogee, Okla. 


M. K. 


Love’s Cocktail 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BETHLEHEM: 
Colonnade Club, 
Pinter, Manager 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 


and Frank 


and A. P. Sundry, 


CHESTER: 


Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 
Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bediord, C. D. 
EASTON: 
Green, Morris 
Jacobson, Beniaz 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., 
Ottenberg, President 
HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
and Saddle 
Allen 


nin 
Walter 


Samuel 


Boots Club, and 
Everett 
Central Cafe, Christ 
Owner and Manager 
KINGSTON: 
johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 


Freed, Murray 

Samuels, John Parker 
MEADVILLE: 

Noll, Cari 

Power. Donald W. 

Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 

Hamilton's Night Club, and 

jack Hamilton, Owner 


NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bum's, Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore 
Operator 
Bubeck, Carl F. 


Carman Theatre, and 
Alex Steifel 

Click Club 

Davis, Russell 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Melody Records, Inc. 


Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 


Philadelphia Lab. Company, anc 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Pinsky, Harry 


Don G., 
Bureau 


Raymond, 
Entertainment 
Stanley, Frank 


PITTSBURGH: 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 

Pennsylvania State Grand Lodg 
of the Knights of Pythias 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner El 
Chico Cafe 


POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 


Contakos, 


’ 


of Creative 


a 


UPPER DA 
Wallace, 


WASHINGTON: 


Athens, 


RBY: 
Jerry 


Pete, 


Lee, Edward 


WILKES-BARRE: 
. Samuel 


Kahan, 


Manager 
ington Cocktail Lounge 


WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 


Conwell, 
YORK 


Daniels, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. R. 


COLUMBIA: 


Block C Club, University of 


South 


Forest Hills Supper Club, R. kK 
Rickey, 
and 


and M 


Carolina 
GREENVILLE: 


ary 


K. Mosely, 


former Owner and Manager 


FLORENCE: 


City Recreation Commission, 
and James C. 


MARIETTA: 


“Bring « 


mn the 


Girls,” 
Don Meadors, Owner 


MOULTRIEVILLE: 


Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
Pavilion, 


the 
South 


MYRTLE BEA 


Hewlett, 


SPARTANBURG: 


Isle 


Carolina) 


R: 


CH: 





Holcome, H. C. 


UNION: 


Dale Bre 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WATERTO 


Elks Club, and Lyman Vining 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVI 
Harris, 


Cavalcade 


»s. Circus 


WN: 


LLE: 


William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 


on 


Denton 


Grecal 


as Dixie 


Enterprises 
Recording 


Ice, 


Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 


L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, 

Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Hayes, Billie and 

Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 

TEXAS 
AUSTIN: 


El Morrocco 


Williams, Mark, Promoter 


BEAUMONT: 
E. W. 


Bishop, 
BOLING: 


Fails, Isaac 


light Band Booking 
tive (Spotlight 
ing and Orchestra 
ment Co.) 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
Skylark Club, and 
Turner 
DALLAS: 
Embassy Club, 
and James L. 
owners 


Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera 


tor of 
time”’ 
Linskie 


Manager 


Sawdust 


(Skippy 


of Script 


ductio 
“*Sawe 


Morgan, 
EL PASO: 


Kelly, Everett 


Marlin, 
Bowden 


FORT WORTH: 


Bowers, 


Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 


Opera 


ns and 
and 


dust 


). 


and 


Coyal J. 


Rivers 


). W 


tor 


Clemons, James E. 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 


Snyder, 


Chic 


Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 


Polish Radio Club, and Joseph GONZALES: 


A. Zelasko 


Dailey 


Bros. 


Circus 





Sue 


Putnam 





John J. 


(also known 


Floyd, 


Bands 


Helen 
Dixon, 


Lynn), Owner 


Operator 
Swingtime” 
May, Oscar P. and Harry F. 
















INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


m 
WACC 
Core 


WICH 


RUTL/ 
Broc 
Di 


ALEXA 
Com 
Bu 
BUEN! 
Rock 
DANV! 
Fulle 
EXMOI 
Dow! 
HAMP” 
Maxe 


INDI 


This 
cally 
C. 


MOBIL: 
Cargy 
New 


HOT s 
Fores| 
age 

( 


BEVER! 
White 


APR 





lager Wash 
Lounge 
i 
pez fi 
OLINA @ 
versity of Ba 
| 
we 
ey 
Club, R. k, & 
lessees, J, ¥ 
Sue |} 
1 Manager 
mission, 3 
inam % 
s,”" and i: 
ner @ 
@ 
W., Jr. (of & 
of Paln 


OTA 
an Vining Ee 


EE P 


J. f 


ohn 


also known & 
- * 
Co.) 





» ana 
FS 
loyd, Cl # 
re 
mote 
yter ie 
i 
ager Spot 
x Cooper 
nds_ Book- 
Manage- 
Vade 


n Askew 
n, Sr., ¢ 


Script and 
ind Ope 
nd Swing 
n), Owner 
core Pro- 
erator of 
ngtime”’ 
arry F. 


oe Earl, 


ICIAN 


GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
rian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
\ ht, Robert 





NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Kane, Jack 
Meyer, Morris 





Kendall, Holly 
Wood 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 


Mr., 
Lodge 


Manager 








EDMONTON: 


Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. 


ALASKA 


Triay 





Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 


International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 


HOUSTON: Rohanna, Geor 
é ohanna, George ; - i é 
Coats, Paul Winfree, Leonard SUN PRAIRIE: Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. ANCHORAGE: Walsh 
on, Oscar PORTSMOUTH: Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical Carrigan, Manager Capper, Keith Johnson, Sandy 
McMullen, E. L. Rountree, G. T. Gardens H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, FAIRBANKS: Johnston Clifford 
Revis, Be uldin RICHMOND: Tropical Gardens, and Herb and H., Singer Casa Blanca, and A, G. Mul- K oe $ 
ms ype stoowe American Legion Post No. 151 Hulsizer doon Kelt “ llace 
w orld Amu cm ats, Inc., Thos. Katchi. Alice. $e TOMAH: Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) rare ~~ 9 a 
rm me pres esident ‘ Rendez vous, and Oscar Black Veterans of Foreign Wars ONTARIO PALMER: Kirk gy piace 
LEVELLAND: St FFOLK: WISCONSIN RAPIDS: P ‘ Sourdough Stage Bar, Tommy Kosman, Hyman 
( Dee Clark, W. H Brown Derby, and Lawrence CHATHAM: Thompson and Mrs. Terri ey 
LONGVIEW: VIRGINIA BEACH: Sites. Cueeee ; Taylor, Dan Starns, Owners eee See J. 
Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous Bass, Milton COBOURG: pend Aces 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, Melody Inn (formerly Harry's WYOMING International 4ce Revue, Robt. HAWAII pt agg harles 
Employer The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, White, Jerry Rayfield and J. . mas evin, Harry Bt ss 
el Jr., Employer CHEYENNE: J. Walsh HONOLULU: Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Blackbirds 
LUBBOCK: Surf Club, and Jack Kane Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazel GpayENHURST: ——? Mrs. ao Owner Maurice, Ralph 
L * hie ’Niam ine — wane . . 2ango Pango ub wee * ee 
Sled Allen Arena, and White, William A. j Kline, Manager Summer Gardens, and James Thomas Peas Lake set ie, E my desis 
»s Lovat ACKSON HOLE: We ain MCUAIDY, He Je 
—_ WASHINGTON Dh Ser, oak CE eee Pacey WAIKIKI: McCaw, E. Owner 
MEXIA: . — ROCK SPRINGS: GU ELPH: Sua Walker, Jimmie, and Marine Horse Follies of 1946 
Payne, M. D. SEATTLE: ; ee Naval Veterans Association, and Re * McGow Evere 
. Smoke House Lounge, Del K. estaurant at Hotel Del Mar McGowan, Everett 
“STINE: Ackerman, Frank . . “ Bc, " Louis C. Janke, President Magee, Floyd 
PALESTI? “" Washington Social Club and James, Employer tac dy 
Farl, J. W. etalice ‘Pines HAMILTON: Magen, Roy 
Gries, Samuel i, Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick Mann, Paul 
SPOKANE: ISTRICT as , : 
Grove, Charles "Loaded, 3 mmy (James Delage!) DIS Cc OF Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- MISCELLANEOUS Matthews, John 
PARIS: eis ; 8 COLUMBIA tions, Ltd.) Mecks, D. C. | 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. © WEST VIRGINIA WASHINGTON: HASTINGS: —*z gy Og me 
nays ea HARLESTON Adelman, Ben Bassman, George, and Riverside 4) 104 Circus, F. D. Freeland md Seiph Pusan  iecuae 
i omnany CHARLESTON: 7 Pe Deas Al-Dea ircus, F, D. Freeland anc alph Paonessa, Managers 
PORT ARTH R: Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner Alvis, Ray Cc. ‘ wecegy Andros, George D. Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Demland, William El Patio Boat Club, and Charles ‘cher, Pat LONDON: . Anthne, John Bookers License 1129 
SAN ANGELO: Powell, Operator Blue Mirror , - Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus Arwood, Ross Ken Miller Productions, and 
Specialty Productions, Nelson White, Muaies ©. Cabana ( lub, and Jack Staples Productions, Ltd.), and M. Aulger, J. H., Ken Miller 
Scott and Wallace Kelton HUNTINGTON: —— Clipper, Sam Wong, R. Nutting, , eee Aulger Bros. Stock Co. Miquelon, V. 
: NS _r wher Seven Dwarfs Inn r * . : - Montalvo, Sant 
om — m.. = < Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean Silver Dollar-Golden Stair — — Rar Enterprises, ag °o 4 4 : ; 
orre homas NS 43 Clore - -9 ¥ aes nc anc au acon N. Edwarc eck, Employer 
Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ Hawkins, Charles Club Bengasi, and Ralph Feld- Btaasie: Gordon Kent, Prop. Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit Rhapsody on Ice 
M Dude Ranch Club LOGAN: pul itis ‘ SOUT H SHORE, Parade New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Obledo, F. J. Coats, A. J. ‘ cs : MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: Baugh, Mrs. Mary Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
ane Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), d . 
Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, MORGANTOWN: and Herb Sachs, President Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bing- Bert Smith Revue Henry Robinson, Owners 
at 0: We: thee) Tanai Niner, Leonard i Gatoraticn, aad tat cham _ ; Bologhino, Dominick Olsen, Buddy 
VALASCO: WHEELING: ‘sa nn ila a ais NEW TORONTO: Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) Osborn, Theodore 
. = Mardi Gras a ¢ “lab : " Leslie, George Brandhorst, EF. O'T i T.. Promote 
I - ~ a An besa on - begga , and Jack OTTAWA: eaunteda & Leek — ay ., Promoter 
tlight B nds Book WISCONSIN Ge Id. Sol Pn Bruce, Howard, Manager Ouellette, Louis 
nd Orchestra Manage- BEAR CKEEK: Hoberman, John Price, Pres. i seach Crazy Hollywood Co. Patterson, Charles 
EEK: . % Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan pe J 
ment Co.) Schwacler, Leroy Vashington Aviation Country poprT ARTHUR: Rice 3-Ring ’ Peth, Iron N. 
ar , . : Clut : g ice ing Circus Rayburn, Charles 
WACO: BOWLER: lub ye Curtin, M. Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, Ravfeld’ Jerry 
. Reinke, Mr. and M Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's ,. a Rayfield, Jerry 
Corenfield, Lou one t a and Mrs. “gerne ion TORONTO: Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, Rea, John _ 
WICHITA FALLS: "tae “rae Kav skos, William, and Kavakos \mbassador and Monogram Owners and Managers Redd, Murray 
Dibbles, C. oo I or Club : hon Records, Messrs. Darwyn Burns, L. L., and Partners Reid R.R 
eh on : ranklin, Allen t - kolo wey » 
Whatley, Mike iasken Paetad w Kirsch, Fred ' — _ “ Bur-Ton, John Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
F . li e : ingbord, ar 
GREENVILLE: Mansfield, Emanuel ; -_ . Carlson, Ernest Beck, Employer 
UTAH Reed, Jimr Moore, Frank, Owner Star Local Union 1452, CIO Steel Carroll, Sam Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
Reed, mmie Workers Organizing Com- pets Me ) 
SALT LAKE CITY: Zanzibar Cocktail Lounge, and Dust Club initia Cheney, Al and Lee or Doc Mel Roy) 
amieson (Doc) hn . Vm. Eilts, Proprieto Lou and Alex, and Lewis “3 ‘ . Chew, J. H. Robertson, T. E., 
: lat ‘ lub («€ lew n , oa HAYWARD: apne Murray rs mm. be Conway, Stewart Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
: ; The Chi » Inn, and Mr New Orleans Restaurant, and R rig’ : cane CHUM Dale Bros. Circus Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
£ in, 3 Mr. 2 x dic tio } Do: . 
VERMONT Louis O. Runner, Owner Nic k Gaston, Proprietor Skorochid, Walter, Ukranian De viller, D nald Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
: meraene O'Brien, John T. “ DiCarlo, Ray ve: F 
RUTLAND: ind Opera <I 2 iv National Federation Hall S Sarge nt, Selwyn G. 
AND: — HURLEY: Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito Werkiek. Maduneciea Eckhart, Robert Scott, Nelson 
Brock Hotel 1M Estelle Club Francis, and James Francis Perruso, Employer aaa Fechan, Gordon F Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 
Duffie, Employ Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- caren 3 Six Brothers Circus, and 
Sinn ve mus and Joseph Cannon UEBEC Ferris, Mickey, Owner “ Mer; Se ncevag “Par igaaace 
esta nus a ph Can *‘American Beauties on Parade’ jeorge Mc 
VIRGINIA LA CROSSE: Q ec | It ’ Q Vishienhie, Mines aie - Smith, Ora T. 
ALEXANDRIA: Club FI ’ nd Ruby DRUMMONDVILLE: Rostest. ‘Thomas Specialty Productions 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph Doland Krecklow, Owner Grenik, Marshall Fox. les Lee Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 7 ke 2 7 mas, and Little - spy Rev. > B ay a os ; iis lta Friendship League of America, orev Z illiam 
BUENA VISTA: indy ivern \ x € ' ssociation des one s as- and A. L. Nelson Straus, scorge 
arr udisiis MILWAUKEE: ny Room, Mr. Weintraub, siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, Freich ine € Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
ein sia Bethia, Nick Williams rator, and Wm. Biron, ind Antoine Dufor ‘iggy i Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodco 
DANVII LE: Continental Theatre Bar Manager : Auger, Henry Gibbs, Charles Show : 
Fuller, J. H. Cupps, Arthur, Jr. Rosa, Thomas N. Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete Goodenough, Johnny Tabar, Jacob W. 
EXMORE: imaggio, Jerome Smith, i? * Artistique asus, - na Taylor, R. J 
Downing, J. Edward Gentilli, Nick T. & S. . —— Al Daoust, Hubert and Raymond paar gg "| y Thomas, Mac 
: ni Vince Simonds, Pau ann 1 Rove sould, ha r 
HAMPTON: Manianci, ‘Vince ’ _ Emond, Roger oa : _, Travers, Albert A. 
Maxey, Terry Rizzo, Jack D. Walters, Alfred Haskett, Don (Martin York) — John A., ——_ bone Young, Robert 
- ’ ? W nberger, A. a Lussier, Pierre how, connected with anc Waltner, Ma _P 
LYNCHBURG: neon” CANADA Norbert, Henei National of Muskogee, Okla. Wards WoWe 
Bailey, Clarence A ss . - int } nen : . -—— . Sarin a 
° American Legion, Sam Dicken- Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo Hoffman, Edward F., Watson, N. C, 
MARTINSVILLE: son, Vice-Commander ALBERTA Show Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus Weills, Charles 
Hutchens, M. E. RACINE: CALGARY: POINTE-CLAIRE: Hollander, Frank, White, George 
NEWPORT NEWS: Miller, Jerry Fort Brisbois Chapter of the Oliver, William D. C. Restaurant Corp. White, Robert 
Isaac Burton RHINELANDER: Imeprial Order Daughters of QUEBEC: Horan, Irish Williams, Cargile 
McClain, B. Kane’s Moens Lake Resort, the Empire Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo Horn, O. B. Williams, Frederick 
Terry's Supper Club ind George A. Kane Simmons, Gordon A. Show Hoskins, Jack Wilson, Ray 








UNFAIR LIST of 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
New Plaza, Wm. Appling 
ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 
CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 


APRIL, 1952 


and 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E, 


CULVER CITY: 


Mardi Gras Ballroom 
LONG BEACH: 

Santa Clara Cafe, and 

James Peacock 

PITTSBURG: 

Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO: 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 

Fl Cajon Band 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

Kelly, Noel 


Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 


Jones, Cliff 

Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band 

Southern Pacific Club Band 


SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 


the American Federation of Musicians 


SAN PABLO: 
Sportsmen's Club 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Samarkand Hotel 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 
TULARE: 
T DE S Hall 


COLORADO 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
CONNECTICUT 
DANIELSON: 
- House 
Swiss Villa 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
JEWETT CITY: 
Jewett City Hotel 


Frank S. De- 


MOOSUP: 

American Legion 

Club 9 
MYSTIC 

Alpine Club, Inc., and 

Peter Balescracci 

NORWICH: 

Polish Veteran’s Club 


Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 


Bernier, Owner 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 
Wilson 


Line, Inc. 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 


HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
SARASOTA: 
400°" Club 
TAMPA: ™ 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager * 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 


TWIN FALLS: 


Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 

Kryl, Bohumir, and 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Polish Falcons Hall, Nest 142 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
GREENUP: 
Greenup Fair 
Greenup-Toledo 
and Band 
LOSTANT: 
Rendezvous Club, and Murry 
Funk, Manager 


his Sym- 


High School 











MARISSA: 

Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 
OLIVE BRANCH: 

44 Club, and irold Babb 
ONEIDA: 

Rova Amvet Hall 
QUINCY: 

Kent, Porter 
STERLING: 

Bowman, John FE 

Sigman, Arle 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Uwne 





Romany Gri 
VINCENNES: 
Fortnigl cl ] 
Fortnightly Club Building 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DIKE: 

Memorial Hall 
KEOKUK: 

Kent, Porter 
WEBSTER CITY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 

735, J. E. Black 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA: 


Boley, Don, Orchestra 
wns, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Club Oasis 
Cowboy Inn 
Cubula Clul 
I 
E 


igles Lodge 
1 Charro Cafe 
lamin cl 
KFBI Ranch Boys 

KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing Band 


Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 

Peckham, | i, Orchestra 

Polar Bear 

Schulze, Frank J. 

Stein, M. Loreen 

Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawtord, Crest, 
Fighty-One Drive-In, Fifty- 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe I 
Wade, Golden G 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 


Opera House Bar 

Five O'Clock Club 

Forte, Frank 

418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 

Fun Bar 

Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop 

Happy Landing Club 

Treasure Chest Lounge 

SHREVEPORT: 

Capitol Theatre 

Majestic Theatre 

Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Root of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patter- 
son, Manager 
Hanes, Reynolds S. 
Rabasco, ( A., and Baldwir 
Cale 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BELLINGHAM: 


Silver Lake Cate 
FALL RIVER: 

Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 

Florence Rangers Band 

Heywood-Wakefield Band 
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HUNTINGTON: 


The Ray 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
ini, Prop. 
METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscol Gagnon, 


Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 


Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 


Owner 


SOUTHWICK: 


Babbs Beach, and Nelson Ba 
SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 


Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 


Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go- 


bin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 
ESCANABA: 


id 


Welcome Hotel, George Brodd, 


Prop. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 


Congress Bar, and Guido 
I nettt, Proprictor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros Orchestra ind 


Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 


Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 
DEER RIVER: 


Hi-Hat ¢ ’ 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, ¢ +A 


Twin City Amusement Co., and 


Frank W. Patterson 
David 


Twin City Amusement Co., and 


Frank W. Patterson 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
POPLAR BLUFP: 


Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers” 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS: 


Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 


ence Golder 
HAVRE: 


Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 


NEBRASKA 


DONIPHAN: 
Club Midway, Mel Kius 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
Italian Village, and Tony 
Domino, Manager 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 


NEVADA 
ELY: 


race 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cate 
Surf Bar 

CAMDEN: 


Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 


Parish 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, Mrs. Agresta, 
Owner 
Polish-American Club 


Polish Falcons of America, Nest 


HACKETTSTOWN: 


Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 


Room, and Mr. Jaffe 


NEW MEXICO 





Theatres Circuit, 1in- 





, Stevie, and his Orchestra 


orts Arena, and Charles Gup- 


COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 


Hollywood Restaurant 


York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 


JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's Italian Cuisine 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 





Little Casino Bar, and Frank, NEW ROCHELLE: 
Wykagyl Country Club 


Richman, William L. 


Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 


PALMYRA: 


Palmyra Inn 
PEEKSKILL: 
Washington Tavern, and 


Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 
RAVENA: 


VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 


SCHENECTADY: 


Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 


SYRACUSE: 


Alhambra Roller Rink, and 
Gene Miller 


Russell Ross Trio, and 


tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 


carra, Angelo Ficarra 


Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 


tra 


Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 


Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Fitzhough Lee 








KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 


Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 


Owner 


OHIO 
AKRON: 


German-American Club 
ALLIANCE: 
Dante Alighieri Society 


Aurora Inn 


AUSTINBURG: 


Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 

Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Steamer Avalon 


COLUMBUS: 
Frat 


1 Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 297 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 


DAYTON: 
The Ring, Maura Paul, 
GENEVA: 


Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 


Parks 
Municipal Building 
IRONTON: 


American Legion, Post 59, and 


Mack Lilly, Commander 
Club Riveria 


Colonial Inn, and Dustin 


Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
PAINESVILLE: 


Slim Luse and his Swinging 


Rangers 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 


Richland Recreation Center 


MILON: 


Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 


NORTH LIMA: 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra 
PIERPONT: 

Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 

Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 


Indian Lake Roller Rink, 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 


VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. Elks 


Underwood, Don, and his 


Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 


Shamrock Grille Night Club, 


and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 


Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 


Palladium Ballroom, and 
Parker 


Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 
OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 


Sams Valley Grange, Mr. 


fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run Inn 
BUTLER: 


Glen, Coke, and His Orchestra 


DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
EYNON: 


Rogers Hall, and Stanley Rog- 


ers, Prop. 


FALLSTON: 


Brady's Run Hotel 


Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 


Atlantic City Inn 


FREEDOM: 
Sully’s Inn 
JERSEY SHORE: 


Riverview Ranch 


NEW BRIGHTON: 


Brady's Run Hotel 


Broadway Tavern 
OLD FORGE: 

Club 17 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 


Club 22 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 


READING: 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 


ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar 

ROSSITER: 
Green Village 

SCRANTON: 
Yarrish’s Cafe 


SUPERIOR: 


American Legion 


WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotlar 





d 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 


CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra § 

NASHVILLE: 
Nocturne Club 
Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 


The Lighthouse 


Santikos, Jimmie 


EL PASO: 
Sunland Club 


FORT WORTH: 


Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 


Cunningham 


PORT ARTHUR: 


DeGrasse, Lenore 


SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
Ma Goodwins 


“VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 


Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 


Victory Supper Club 


NORFOLK: 


Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores 


ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 


Tuxedo Club, C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 


Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop” 
and Louie Risk, Operators 


FAIRMONT: 


Amvets, Post No. 
Club-D-Lite, and 


Jimmy DeBatc 
Gay Spot, and 
Howard Wee 


West End Tavern, 


A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 


Calloway, Franklin 


PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, 
Owner 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 


Beaver Dam 


Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





Beloit Recreation Band, aiid Don 


McLane, Jack, Orchestra 


COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 


People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 


John Stone, Manager 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 


Petrifying Springs Club House 
NORTH FREEDOM: 


American Legion Hall 


Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 


SOLDIER'S GROVE: 





WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 


ommerci 





DISTRICT OF 








Roseland Dance Gardens, and 





Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


Melody Ranch Dance Floor 





Three Hundred Club 


Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon, and Paul Fournier 





L’'Auberge Des Quatre Chemins 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
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ea = — —— 
FOR SALE—French Selmer clarinet in the key AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 34, 15 years’ semi- 
pl n used 1 int tion: name experience: cut good show, rumbas-sam 
1? &s ey Graczyk, 2401 Lawndale Ave. bas; ste tempo; good 2 or 4-beat jazz; special 
I Mich. ize in soft ‘‘style band drums; married; go 
— anywhere; have trailer. Frank Kestler, 215 North- 
FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord with 12-inch west 79th St., Miami, Fla. Phone: 89-1377. 
le speaker attached; excellent condition; ee . . . 
$45 used, R. Miller, 116 Burnside Ave., AT LIBERTY—Pianist, double Hammond or; 
( . N. J. Phone: CRanford 6-534 free t travel; all-around experience popular, 
= 8 : - etc.; conservatory trained. Paul Bol.ck, The ¢ 
FOR SALE—Used accordion, 120-bass, two built- cades Room, 112 Duluth, Minn, 
fiers, tortoise browr lifts, $90. — — : 
a ee eee Lancteliows AT LIBERTY—Cellist, graduate European Con 
N. ¥ me ios ic — servatory; desire position ncipal cellist witl 
- . : Wes ne or without college teaching; experience 
FOR SALE—Used flute, Boehm, silver-plated Conn, Symphony, opera, chamber mus refer 
< } t 1 piccolo, wood, ehm ystem, n cal background upon request. Vincent 
| Ft ive, 7 «Che iolt Blvd General Delivery, New York, N., ¥ 
i! ! AT LIBERTY—Organist-pianist, experienced hotel, 
pagrr ; ae : cocktail lounges, will play organ and piano 
= - double 4 bass, R sstelli, simultaneously, or piano and solovox; college 
¢ ae es a. |e years old. Jack Spiker, 204 South 
ow for England; price $1,000. Syd ey Graham St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. Montrose 1-8347 
\ s Gormley Ave., Tor », Ome. © la. — - 
— AT LIBERTY—Colored master or desires 
FOR SALE—Theremin, excelient condition, used, spot in 5%-mile radius of New ( Local 
$175.00. Guy Granado, 13 8 St Brook- 802: have own organ. Reginald 5-14 
lyn 19, N. Y. Phone: GEdn 1 32nd Ave., | Elmhurst, Queens, L. I. Phone: 
ee ene ae ILlinoi 218. 
FOR SALE—Genuine Carl Friedric Pi schner 
‘ (1690), $300. Iso classical used ore AT LIBERTY—Drummer, all id experien 
€ ns. L. H. Bartos, 908 Kal S would like work in or near New York City 
N will travel; have bop, Cuban, Dixieland 
a € r r k I 1 802 1; neat 
FOR SALE—Buffet, Paris Eb alto saxophone with l prefer Il con r tr 
ke i 1 tion for th F; very dail E\ (M Marl ( r 
\ c on ‘ chromat chimes STage 2 i Writ D. Telson ll Pulaski 
v Ga t ff, with rack; both St.. Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
used. Sydney Byrne, 15 Bow St.. Edgewood, RI, AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist, many ycars’ 
FOR SALE—Selmer Bb cl t, used; full Bochm, experience, desires | cocktail lounge, 
W i condition, with case, $175.00. hotel or restaur pl , dance or classi- 
f Pipy 192 Gar Ss Cranston, R. I cal. Mal b H St., Charleston, 
——————— . South Carolina. 
FOR SALE \ I » 1402, used 1 - — - 
‘ cc I Maynar 2188 Dem AT LIBERTY—Alto sax, cl t id flute player, 
ve, ( el 1, Ohic : e 2 conser ry r i €X- 
—_ ¥ i ence ] ny 
FOR SALE—Used Hammond Solovox, not used where, Alfred DePinto, 251 North Fulton Ave 
rj 1 R ) 425 H Ave., Mt. Vernon,-N. Y. Pt MO 7-207¢ 
Berwyn, Ill. 1 i Sta 8 — 
: AT LIBERTY—? x € clarinet Chi- 
FOR SALE —H Pp, ss V ink tuba, an % ty 1 \ rt Meier, 71¢ 
ritone, chimes r S, Cl 3 Ind 
s t ! 
€ ] » Vega lute I musical AT LIBERTY—Up-to-date Polish Ika ar er 
\ ) dr Italian e. Em to do arranging on free lance | Don Ster- 
Norwe Ohio dor 308 Mill St l M 
FOR S. a ae j = : 
FOR SALE—! | ee AT LIBERTY—June 1-Sept. 15, coll it, 
. ee a . y nei “a d l ter nd clarinet: travel anywhere. 
West 68th St, New York, Me ¥-. Apt Bill Bradshaw, 170 Yale Station, New Haven, 
FOR SALE—Conn 6-H gold | ; ( 
r ore » hor 
¢ hea k 229 N AT LIBERTY—Alto sax-clarinetist, experience in 
S P} 37 rye ser . a 1, and college dance orchestras, 
. = € \ rk ler € ‘ 1 
ad ; dy w s or will 
! ] P 1 
. l lo ’ 
mc v St., ( I David Sayles, 2125 Calume 
cago 2, IIL. te 
FOR SALE—Teacher wishes to dispose ¢ ! . . 
‘ r 1 used Heckel | AT LIBERTY—S ) el tar, 
l E \ H p p ) or “ or eady 
E ritone. » <A. Claffy Pine S$ em} J : 6 Nelson Ave., 
I co B c Me Be 2 cy 3 ¢ 
FOR SALE—\ i powerful mobile sound system, 
“ . — = — - 
u n 
ec, SHER ase WANTED 
$ re > ) Sax Stel 5 
Ml Vi — a : en 
FOR SALE ac. <« Conn ce Id 
i « w $ WANTED TO 
J. \ 6 We St., New York, N writer 
—s Ss 4 } 
FOR SALE—Tenor trombone, Conn 8-H ed coin 
PP ey ad; new cast r . WANTED TO I 
651 S ‘ j , Pitt > 
FOR SALE—Violingenui 7 
\ < { r essary I r t be 
V H 2601 Lee } 2 lly. H.C. Cl ) Stoer 
Ar 7 ! ( O : 
FOR SALE—| ( t L-5, =WANTED—Deagan or Leedy « 1% octave 
" 1 f $ , t Ww k: se Il « tion 
" sell ly d pr id N. K S Ma 
] S Brooklyn, N. Y. e: Cl | 1M nie, Pa. 
c 5 - 
—_ aan , , } \ sh 
FOR SALE—Used Galanti accordion, Dor tor, WANTED—S I u \ w ‘ 
nee ait ensh C45/) ( ( aa ff te wit con unity \ r 
} | I W o , 
A = atta t can ny 
FOR SALE—Fr r P ( 1 8-D, ( I P nat lt ool 
t ‘ < ex lent j wr ft t c fort 1 be- 
r I t 5 i l- C . M l 
pia 31, Pa. i \ the I ‘ 
FOR SALE—Used vicla by J Pepe, | ‘ er W ce fee of $2.00 to 
! l 4 t 1 tor Ww tr ex S« mn 1 
t M D F I j 9 a ) to 1 S I nv O tr Le € y & 
2 St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ Box 164, Charleston, W. V 
a 














ARRANGERS 
STUDY WITH 
(a) Dictionary of 7-Part Chords 


(b) Musical Psychology 
(¢) Orchestration 





153 West 57th St., New York City 
Sei 


DR. MAURY DEUTSCH 


VETERANS ELIGIBLE — FAMOUS COURSE AVAILABLE NOW IN 9 TEXTS AT $1.00 EACH. 
(d) Arranging | 
(e) Arranging Il 
(f) Arranging Il () 
PRIVATE — GROUP — CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION — VETERANS ELIGIBLE 
(Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


(g) Psychological Associations 
(h) Voicing by Acoustics 
Instrumentation 


Circle 6-5568 





SPOTLIGHT ON AL 





CAIOLA | 


TOP CBS GUITARIST AL CAIOLA plays a heavy radio and TV 


schedule, appearing with Archie Bleyer, Ray Bloch, Alfredo Antonini; re- 


CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


Al Caiola’s hand curves nimbly around 
his Gretsch ‘“‘Miracle Neck” for a stretch 
that could seem a challenge after a day’s 
workout on an ordinary guitar. The slim, 
slim Gretsch “Miracle Neck” literally 
gives his fingers extra length, makes 
playing easier—faster. Try this chord 
on your own guitar now—then visit your 
Gretsch dealer and try it on the new 
“Miracle Neck”’ guitar. You'll be amazed 
at the difference. 





cords steadily as well. Alsaysthe 
“Miracle Neck” of his GRETSCH 
ELECTROMATIC GUITAR 
(with twin Gretsch-DeArmond 
pickups) cuts down on the ten- 
sion of his heavy schedule, 
keeps his hands fresh for show- 
time: “Fastest, easiest-playing 
guitar I’ve ever handied.” Write 
today for more about this sen- 
sational Gretsch innovation — 
plus the GRETSCH GUITAR 
GUIDE, yours FREE. Address: 
The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 
Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
Dept. IN-552. 











APRIL, 1952 


Gala Reception for “Satchmo” in Honolulu 





Two thousand natives of Honolulu, including the mayor, turned out at 
the airport on February 26th to welcome Louis Armstrong and his band 


to the city. 


the city, a fleet of Cadillacs, and general whooping it up. 


Satchmo was given a traditional VIP welcome—the key of 


The band 


played two concerts that day, one in the afternoon and one in the 


evening, to audiences of 5,000 at each session. 


$2.80 seats were selling for $40.00. 


Reports had it that 
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all 


exciting 


new 
concept 
of the 


clarinet 


BUDDY DE FRANCO’s flawless technique and re- 


freshing style have again won him first place in the Down Beat 
and Metronome polls. Of his Leblancs he writes: ‘tan exciting 
new concept of the clarinet ... beautiful sound .. . so alive 
and easy to control!’’ Your Leblanc dealer will be glad to arrange 
a trial without cost or obligation. Make his acquaintance 
today, or write G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


Leon Leblanc, Ist Prize in Clarinet, Paris Conservatory, created 
the Leblanc Symphonie specifically for professional musicians — the 
reason more musicians change to Leblanc than to any other artist clarinet 











